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(Photo by F. Pollard, Ontario) ~ 
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CALIFORNIA DAHLIAS 


Amun Ra and Glory of California with other prize winners 





will be featured 
in our 1924 illus- 
trated catalog. 


Jessie L. Seal 
607 Third Avenue 
Dept. 2 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Distributors of 


The Sies Dahlia Manual, 60c 








DON'T USE THE WRONG NAME 


Have you been embarrassed because you did not use the proper 
common or scientific name when buying or selling plants? It 
won’t happen again if you use 


STANDARDIZED PLANT NAMES 


with 40,000 entries in one carefully cross-indexed, alphabetical list 
that covers 546 pages. All plants introduced to American horti- 
culture to as late as January 1923, are listed. The name you know 
a plant by is there, you can see at a glance whether it is correct or 
not. 

Hon. Henry Wallace, Secretary, U. S. Department of Agriculture, says 


*‘it should make possible a new era in the make-up and usefulness of 
American nursery catalogs.” 


STANDARDIZED PLANT NAMES has two editions ; the standard 
edition, blue cloth binding at $5, postpaid; the pocket edition on 
thin India paper, limp covers at $6.50 postpaid. Send your order to 


THE FLOWER GROWER - Calcium, New York 











BESSIE BOSTON PRIZE WINNERS 


and other varieties which have 
made California dahlias famous 
the world over. 


Catalogue now ready, 


Two Gold Medal and 30 other New Ones for 1924. 


Bessie Boston Dahlia Farm 
127 Elm St., San Mateo, California 
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GLADIOLUS 


MARCHEETA 


Our Own Introduction. 








This variety is a branching type having as many as five branches 
on the main spike. Tall growing, straight spike, good multi- 
plier, good keeper. COLOR—is reproduced on the cover of our 
1924 retail catalogue. Including Marcheeta, our catalogue lists 
more than 150 rare and standard varieties. Also seven special 
offers which are money-savers. 

SPECIAL OFFER good for February. One each Marcheeta, Elora, 
Glendale and Pinnacle, postpaid $1.00. 


Catalogue is free. Send for it. 
Wholesale list of over 100 varieties on request. 





THE EDGEWATER FARMS 
STERLING. ILLINOIS } 
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Spring and 


As the ground mellows 
up under the warm sun- 
shine of spring, the flower- 
lover begins to plan his 
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This year our descriptive New Rose Catalog, revised and enlarged, is more 
complete than any Rose catalog which we have ever offered to Rose lovers. It is 
replete with illustrations and descriptions of the largest and most complete col- 
-lection of Roses in America. Seventy-five varieties of Roses are portrayed in color. 


garden. 
Be ready for the de- 


We shall gladly mail a copy of this complete Rose Catalog to those who intend to 
plant Roses. 


RUTHERFORD will 


Ready to mail in February. 
Ask for a copy of our Rock Garden pamphlet ; Marshmallow pamphlet. 
Nurserymen & Florists 
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Kemp’s--Wonder—Glads 


Pink Wonder--White Wonder--Albania-- 
Early Snowflake, Etc. 

Aristocrats of the GLADIOLUS FAMILY; Good enough to 
grace the finest GARDENS in the land, and now low enough in 
price that all can afford to have them. 

Special reduced price list, and illustrated catalogue free. Send 
for it today. 

Very special discount to the trade. 

EXHIBITION DAHLIAS of EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 

Waite, Judge Marean, and California varieties. All the best 
from EAST and WEST. Descriptive list on request. 

J. A. KEMP, Gladioli and Dahlias 

Little Silver . New Jersey 














mand for Rose Ash. Its 
superb ‘‘ Ashes of Roses ”’ 
coloring—a combination 
of pastel shades --is fas- 
cinating and beautiful be- 
yond belief. 

The popularity of Rose 
Ash is demonstrated by 
the fact that we are sold 
out except for bulblets 
and the finest re-sale 
stock. Commercial grow- 
ers have already taken © 
the balance. 

To be sure of your bulbs, buy from the introducer of 
this splendid flower. 

11-2 to 21-2 inch bulbs $5.00 a dozen; $12.50— 
100 ; $50.00—1000. Postage prepaid on dozen orders only. 
Bulblets—$3.50 per 1000. 


Carl Salbach, Grower 


6048 Hillegass Avenue - Oakland, California 


























FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 


Entered as second-class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at 
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The Editor’s Specimen Elm 


ORTHERN New York, which is 
the home of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and its Editor, is also 


the native home of the Ameri- 
can Elm. Here on the grounds of 


BY MADISON COOPER 


the most magnificent specimens of the 
American Elm to be found in this 
locality. (See photograph on this 
page and one next page.) It is not 
only large, but also symmetrical and 


GROWER whose early homes were on 
farms in the eastern states. The large 
view on this page is looking across the 
highway which runs between the rail 
fence and the board fence. The main 




















View of Cooper Farm Buildings in the Town of LeRay, Jefferson County, New York, where the Ed- 
itor of THE FLOWER GROWER was born and lived until eight years of age. The photograph was 
made about forty-five years ago. Another view of the specimen Elm is shown on next page. (See text) 


|THE FLower Grower, in our wild 
fe Arboretum, the Elm has grown from 


meseed without attention. On the Edi- 
mtor’s ancestral homestead farm, two 
miles distant, among the hills, with 
many other beautiful trees, is one of 


rugged, and located in a place where 
its roots reach permanent moisture it 
is continuing to make zrowth. 

The photographs herewith contain 
features which will also be interesting 
to the many readers of THE FLOWER 


part of the house, at the extreme right 
in the picture, is of stone, with a 
frame wing and a frame “woodhouse” 
projecting to the rear. The building 
in the center, directly back of the tall 
Elm, is the “cheese house,” which is a 
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common feature of the landscape in 
many sections of New York, as this 
state was for many years leader in 
the cheese manufacturing industry. 
The Editor’s father was one of the 





THE FLOwER GROWER 


the barn buildings, and along the high- 
way. No fences are built of boards 
these days. Lumber costs too much. 

But chiefly interesting is the “zig- 
zag’”’ split rail fence in the foreground. 














Another view of the Editor’s specimen Elm shown in view on 
first page. This photo made about twenty years ago. (See text) 


first to see the possibilities of cheese 
manufacture in Northern New York, 
and was one of the most progressive 
early leaders in the dairy industry in 
this state. 

This group of farm buildings is per- 
haps typical of the average Eastern 
country home of the better class, forty 
to sixty years ago, and while the 
cheese house referred to is not a 
usual feature of such premises, the 
“smoke house,” indicated by the small 
low roof to the left of the cheese 
house, and the next larger building 
to the left, the granary, and the next 
one still further to the left, the horse 
barn, and the “big barn,” as we called 
it, in the extreme left of the photo- 
graph, are all quite typical. All of the 
“big barn” does not show, as there 
are two other sections of this barn, 
with an aggregate storage capacity 
of two hundred tons of hay and with 
a stabling capacity of sixty head of 
cattle. 


Alors interesting feature of 
this photograph is the fences. 
Please note in the extreme right of 
the photograph, in front of the house, 
the panelled ornamental board fence 
around the “dooryard.” Next, to the 
left, is the plain board fence around 
the garden, which fence continues on 
to the barnyard back of the stable and 


But few of these old rail fences are in 
existence anywhere now, and none at 
all on the farms in the immediate vi- 
cinity where this photograph was 
taken. The split rail fence has gone, 
never to return. The labor necessary 
to split rails is more profitable when 


expended in getting out lumber or: 


stovewood. 


Plainly to be seen by the Editor, 
but not clear except to one who is 
familiar with the surroundings, is 
the white marble of the ancestral 
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graves, in the distance, directly to 4 
the left of the roof of the smoke hougg § 
Family burial plots were very much in | 
vogue prior to the date at which thig} 
photograph was made, but no buri 
have been made in this particulan i 
family plot for many years. 


It is quite apparent that this phot. 
graph must have been made in tet 
Fall of the year, as the most of the 
foliage had disappeared from the 
Elm, and the Maples around the house 
show a loss of some of their foliage, 

This Elm tree was, even at the time 
this photograph was made, (per 
forty-five years ago), a feature of 
landscape, and it still remains such 
A photograph of the same tree, taken 
about twenty-five years later, 
the direction of the “big barn,” ie 
ing toward the road, is also show 
herewith and it gives a better impreg 
sion of what the tree is at the present 
time. Indeed, this Elm is noe 
(twenty years later) a “specimen’)) 
tree, and standing alone as it dogg, 
and never lacking moisture, it has 
made steady and healthful growth and | 
shows practically no decay. 


LTHOUGH no records are avai? 

able, and the matter cannot be reg 
ferred to anyone living, as to the prob 
able time this tree was planted, ther) 
is no doubt about its being nearly one} 
hundred years old. At the present® 
time the tree is about four feet in 
diameter, six feet above ground and is 
estimated at eighty feet in height to 
its topmost branches. Comparing the 
height of the man shown in the phote§ 
graph with the height of the tree it 
may be seen that the tree was forty-9 
five years ago about . — 
sixty-five feet in height. 


All climates have their compen | 
tions, and while Northern New York 
cannot have the Orange groves, Figs — 
Palms, and other tropical trees oy 
Florida and California, the America 
Elms, American Lindens and Sugar 5 
Maples easily more than compensate!” 
These three trees are all native ti 
Northern New York; and are, whe” 
used as specimen trees, among the’ 
most majestic and beautiful to be 
found anywhere in the world. 
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New York State’s Largest Tree 


BY H. W. BLANDING, Member Am. Forestry Ass’n 


OMEWHERE in his “Walden,” 
Thoreau speaks of having been to 
visit a tree he knew. Being some- 

what of a disciple of Thoreau myself, 
I often make that same sort of a visit, 
the tree in my case being rather a 
famous one, inasmuch as the State 
College of Forestry gives it the dis- 
tinction of being the largest tree in 
the Empire State. It is a large 
American Elm, situated upon the 
George Knapp farm, about eight miles 
directly south of the village of Silver 












Creek, which village is located upotj 
the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
thirty-two miles southwest of Buffalo} 

As a smooth, improved road leads 
past the location, the tree is easilyg 
reached and, to those (like myself)§ 
who do not scorn the only ideal method 
of travel over a country road, it im 
just a pleasant, half-day “hike” tj 
reach the home of this majestic Elm 
The road leads through a gently, ul 
dulating, farming section, passing 
through the famous Chautauqui 


; 
( 
j 
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“Grape Belt,” and giving one several 
fine views of a large expanse of Lake 
Erie from the tops of numerous hills. 

The Big Elm tree stands in a rather 
large strip of almost virgin woodland 





extending from the side of the high- 
way back for nearly a mile. A well- 
worn path extends from near the road 
over to the tree, but it is quite easy 





ther! for one to get off from the beaten path 
ly onel and, after wandering around for some- 
‘esent time to regain it, have the great tree 
et in suddenly loom up at his side without 
ind ig the introduction of a more distant 
rht to view, which gives one an even greater 
g thy impression of its size. 

dhoto- F ‘THE wide spreading base of its 
ree it trunk gives it ample security from 
forty: any damage of wind or storm or any- 
nately thing short of.a violent cyclone. In 


» regard to size: thirty inches from the 
ground it measures 34 feet 2 inches 
in circumference; at six feet above 
the ground, 23 feet 7 inches. In 
height it is about 100 feet and is free 
of branches for fifty feet above the 
~ *» ground, at which point it has a cir- 


rental cumference of 20 feet. At its base, 
ve # five men joining hands can just reach 
wha around it. A few feet to one side 
x the stands another Elm that would be con- 


‘o le Sidered a large tree in most eastern 
» neighborhoods, but still nowhere near 
the size of the giant itself. 

The Review of Reviews of March 
1923, contained an article entitled 
“Majestic Oaks and Elms of the East” 
by J. Barnard Walker. Although de- 
scribing a number of big trees, it 
lists none in New York state and the 
Elm I have described will compare 
very favorably with those mentioned 
in the magazine article. Unfortu- 
nately the tree with which I am ac- 
quainted is of the tall-growing vari- 
ety instead of the wide-spreading, 
thus not having the beauty of many 
smaller Elms, but it is a sight well 
worth seeing, nevertheless. 


[? IS reported, although I can not 

vouch for the accuracy of the state- 
ment, that the management of the 
Pan-American Exposition, held in 
Buffalo in 1901, bought this tree and 


















paid a price of $25.00 for it, their in- 
tention being to cut it down, saw it 
up into sections and move it to the 
Exposition grounds, where it would 
be put together again -and placed on 





View of the base of the Big Elm. The man shown is the author 


a 3s 





View of the trunk of the Big Elm. 
the author. 
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exhibition. However, the distance 
from the railroad and the difficulties 
that would be encountered in the re- 
moval, caused the project to be aban- 
doned, thus fortunately preserving the 
tree unharmed to the present day. 

Standing beside this great Elm, one 
cannot help wondering as to what 
sights the old tree has seen in the 
countless years it has required to 
reach its present size. Of what wild 
inhabitants, both beasts and human, 
it has viewed, roaming through the 
forest about it, and of the gradually 
increasing stages of civilization it 
has witnessed, causing the surround- 
ing country to reach its present stage 
of development. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
residents of the township of Hanover, 
in which the tree is located, have not 
secured the ground upon which this 
Elm stands, and set it apart as a town 
forest, such as has been done in so 
many communities in Massachusetts, 
thus preserving it from any possible 
inroads of commercialism or private 
exploitation. 


Photograph by 


(See text for description and dimensions) 
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The American Elm 


BY L. W. BROWNELL, (In Nature Magazine) 


HE American Elm is one of the 

largest and most stately native trees 

of the northeastern states. Ordi- 
narily of a height of from sixty to 
eighty feet, with a trunk diameter of 
from two to four feet, it frequently 
reaches to a height of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet or more, with a trunk 
diameter of from six to twelve feet. 
The trunk is often columnar and un- 


the base. Moreover it is the more grace- 
ful and beautiful form of the two and as 
a shade tree is unsurpassed. 

The Elm has always been a favorite 
ornamental tree in the northeastern 
states, where it has been used more than 
any other to shade city streets and coun- 
try roadsides, as well as being grown 
extensively in parks and private estates. 
It does not always flourish, however, in 





SEEDS OF THE AMERICAN ELM 


The seeds are borne on short stems in large masses and 
mature about the time the leaf buds commence to unfold 


(Photo by Courtesy Nature Magazine) 


divided to a height of forty or fifty feet 
before separating into a  flat-topped 
crown of short and spreading branches. 
More often, however, it divides at a 
height of from ten to twenty feet into 
numerous spreading limbs which form 

















BLOSSOMS OF THE AMERICAN ELM 


These small greenish yellow flowers give the entire 
tree a beautiful feathery effect in the springtime 


(Photo by Courtesy Nature Magazine) 


a broad, round-topped crown of long, 
gracefully drooping branches frequently 
as much as one hundred feet in diameter. 
In this latter form the trunks attain 
their greatest girth and are almost al- 
ways widely and strongly buttressed at 





such situations and unless it is pro- 
vided with good rich soil and an abun- 
dance of moisture (for its natural habitat 
is in rich bottom-lands), and unless it is 
under constant protection from the rav- 
ages of the leaf-destroying insects, par- 
ticularly the Elm-leaf beetle, it rapidly 
degenerates from the beautiful tree that 
it is in its native state. It is, therefore, 
not to be unconditionally recommended 
for ornamental planting. 

The leaves grow alternately upon the 
twigs and are from four to six inches in 
length and about two or three inches 
wide. In shape they are rather a broad 
oval, sharply pointed at the tip and with 
unequal lobes at the base. The edges are 
sharply toothed and each tooth bears 
from one to three smaller teeth. In 
color they are a dark green above, some- 
times even approaching a bronze green, 
and considerably lighter below. They 
are prominently ribbed and both the up- 
per and the lower sides are decidedly 
rough to the touch. 

The bark of the trunk is ashy or 
brownish gray in color and is divided by 
deep crevices into broad scaly ridges that 
frequently run parallel with each other 
for a considerable distance before joining. 
The bark of the twigs is a light reddish 
brown and smooth, gradually changing 
to a darker shade, and finally to an ashy 
gray, as they mature. The inner bark 
of the trunk was sometimes utilized by 
the Indians in the making of their canoes 
when it was impossible to obtain birch 
bark, and they also twisted it into ropes. 

While the Elm is, without doubt, one 
of the most beautiful of all the native 
trees of the northeastern states at all 
seasons of the year, should one be asked 
to name the season when it is the most 
beautiful he would be constrained to 
choose the early Spring. At this time, 
before the leaves have commenced to ap- 
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pear, the twigs and smaller branches are 
fairly covered with the small, greenish. 
yellow flowers and the entire tree js a 
feathery mass against the delicate blue 
of the spring sky. These flowers, while 
perfect, that is bearing both stamens 
and pistils in the same bloom, are in. 
dividually insignificant and it requires 
considerable mass of them to be appre. 
ciably noticeable. The flower itself js 
about one-eighth of an inch in length 
borne on a stem about one-quarter of 
an inch long. 

The seed is a small, flat, brown, dise- 
like object about one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, surrounded by fiat, light 
brown wings with hairy margins, the 
whole thing not much more than one. 
quarter to one-third of an inch in dj- 
ameter. These are borne on short stems 
in large masses and mature at about the 
time that the leaf buds commence to 
unfold. 

The wood of the Elm is hard, strong, 
heavy and tough, and is split with great 
difficulty. In color it is a very light 
brown, sometimes almost white. It is 

















LEAVES OF THE AMERICAN ELM 


The leaves are deep green, the 
edges sharply toothed, and upper and 
lower sides are rough to the touch 


(Photo by Courtesy Nature Magazine) 


extensively used wherever a strong, tough 
wood is required, as in the manufacture 
of wagons, especially the wheels and 
hubs, and in barrels, saddle trees and tool 
handles. 





The Largest Elm 
H. EMERSON HEYER 


(In Nature Study Review) 


Who can construct a mental picture 
of a summer landscape in New England 
without calling to mind the graceful 
Elms that spread their broad shadows 
over sunny river meadows, where the 
Daisies nod in the south wind and the 
Bobolink wings his meteoric flight 
through the balmy air, leaving a train of 
melody behind him? 

It is on such Elysian days as these 
that I like to imagine kindly old Dr. 
Holmes started out with his “wedding 
ring”’—a thirty foot tape—to seek new 
“tree-wives” for his harem—great Elms 
that had withstood the storms of cen- 
turies. Twenty feet or more in girth ot 
five feet from the ground must they be 
to win a place in the inner circle of his 
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affections, and few indeed were they that 
assed this crucial test. ; 

Of those that passed, hoary patriarchs, 
some of them, of the forest primeval, 
how few remain to-day! The Spring- 
field Elm is gone, the largest of them 
all, likewise the Great Elm that stood 
on Boston Common, while the Johnston 
Elm, once the pride of Little Rhody has 
long since fallen a prey to the relentless 
tooth of Time. It were well then that 
some modern lover of trees set forth 
with tape in hand to determine where 
stands the largest Elm to-day, the queen 
of all New England. 

Superlatives are always dangerous, 
and it is probably as true to-day as in 
Dr. Holmes’ time that “there may be 
some monster Elm or other, vegetating 
green, but inglorious, in some remote 
New England village, which only wants 
a sacred singer to make it celebrated;” 
but until that tree is found, measured, 
and the measurements duly “certified by 
the postmaster,” as Dr. Holmes sug- 
gested, the inhabitants of Wethersfield, 
Conn., will steadfastly maintain that the 
queen abides with them. 

The Connecticut Valley abounds in 
splendid trees—principally Elms, of 
course, though fine specimens of other 
kinds are by no means uncommon. The 
celebrated Charter Oak was a giant of 
its kind, twenty-five feet in circumfer- 
ence at the smallest point between its 
roots and branches, and Silver Maples 
four to six feet through are a source of 
no small amazement to visitors from less 
favored portions of New England; but 
Silver Maples and Charter Oak alike 
must yield before the tremendous majesty 
of the Wethersfield Elm. 

Rattling down by trolley from Hart- 
ford one Sunday afternoon in September, 
I did homage at the shrine of this great 
high-priestess of the genus Ulmus. Like 
Dr. Holmes in his visit to the Johnston 
Elm, I was a bit uncertain of its exact 
location, and experienced one or two 
abortive thrills as trees that gave prom- 
ise of being the object of my search 
loomed in the distance, only to dwindle 
to quite ordinary dimensions as the car 
approached them. 

Finally, when the center of the town 
was passed, and the widening intervals 
between the houses showed plainly that 
we were leaving Wethersfield behind us, 
anticipation gave way to disappoint- 
I felt sure that I must have 
passed my big Elm while looking in an- 
other direction, or that possibly it stood 
on a side street and was not visible from 
the car-line. 

In this unhappy frame of mind, I was 
on the point of leaving the car to pur- 
sue my quest on foot, when we swung 
round another corner, and there, on a 
parallel road not twenty rods away, stood 
the Wethersfield Elm! I didn’t need to 
be told that I had attained my goal, the 
mighty trunk that rose across the way, 
dwarfing and almost hiding the house 
that stood behind it, told me more plainly 
than any words could say it, so I alighted 
— the car and humbly approached the 
ree. 

This time, there was no disillusion- 
ment; this tree did not dwindle, it grew 
and expanded as I drew near it, and by 
the time I had read the dimensions 
painted on a board attached to its ele- 
phantine bole; height, 97 feet, spread of 
branches, 147 feet, circumference 28 
feet, I was ready to accept the state- 
ment painted in somewhat taller letters 
Just above, “The Largest Elm in the 
United States.” 

Like the great Springfield Elm of Dr. 
Holmes’ time, and the Rugg Elm in 
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Framingham, which James Raymond 
Simmons believes is the largest in Mas- 
sachusetts at the present day, there is 
some evidence that the Wethersfield Elm 
may have begun its career as two sepa- 
rate trees, or possibly even three. Be 
that as it may, the trunks are now 
firmly united in one tremendous bole that 
is actually broader than it is high, for 
the giant roots thrust out two or three 
feet above the ground, forming enor- 
mous buttresses on every side, while the 
tree separates at eight or ten feet into 
several gigantic limbs, each as large 
as an Elm of average size. 





Home of Walter Stager, author of “Tall Bearded Iris,’’ Sterling, IIl. 
that he planted the Elms shown, about fifty-five years ago. 
“trimmed to a pole” and were about three inches in diameter. 
six inches in circumference just above the swell of the roots. 
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It was a source of no small satisfac- 
tion to me, as I know it will be to tree- 
lovers in general, to see this splendid 
Elm bearing the burden of its centuries 
so lightly. Few, if any, evidences of 
age and decay could be detected, and 
growing as it does in a little Connecticut 
village where the march of “public im- 
provements” is likely to be slow, there 
seems to be no reason why the Wethers- 
field Elm should not survive the storms 
of another century or two, and stretch 
forth its mighty arms to welcome back 
the Orioles in many Springs to come. 





Mr. Stager writes 
When set they were 
One is now thirteen feet 
The other almost as large. 





Growing Hardy Chrysanthemums 


SPECIALIZE in six different flow- 

ers, both for pleasure and profit. 
They are Sweet Peas, Asters, Dahlias, 
Gladioli, Peonies and Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums. 

I am going to confine this article 
on my methods of growing Hardy 
’Mums. I started, in 1916, with about 
one dozen plants,—last year I had 
several thousand. 

In preparing the soil, I fertilize 
heavily with good, heavy, cow manure 
and chicken droppings, as the two to- 
gether make a more complete plant 
food. I also use hard-wood ashes 
liberally for the sake of the potash; 
and they tend to make the soil more 
loose and friable. I plow this mix- 
ture under, and work to a depth of 
about seven or eight inches. 

Each mother plant will throw out 
from five to a dozen sprouts or shoots 
around the sides. I do all my plant- 
ing in the Spring, about May the first. 
I break these rooted shoots or suck- 
ers free from the old plant and run 
out my ground in furrows about three 
feet apart. I place the plants about 
two feet apart in the rows, planting 
about four inches deep. They are al- 
most sure to take root and grow. 

I hoe at least once a week, and cul- 
tivate thoroughly, between the rows, 
as soon after each rain as possible, 
so no crust will form on the surface, 


and to conserve the moisture in the 
soil as "Mums require a large amount 
of moisture. 


About August 1 the plants will 
start to put out side suckers. I then 
cease cultivating, and mulch well with 
fine cut straw and well rotted manure. 
This holds the moisture, and the rain 
soaks through gradually to the roots 
and furnishes the plant with plenty 
of liquid manure which stimulates 
growth at just the time the plant 
needs it most, (when it is beginning 
to throw up shoots for flowers). 

"Mums begin to flower here about 
October 20th, and from then to 
Thanksgiving I have a wealth of 
bloom, and have complete success 
every year. 


I am bothered somewhat with the 
stalk borer, also with black aphis or 
plant lice. To get rid of the borers, 
I simply break off the shoots affected, 
open and remove the grub, and de- 
stroy it. For, if left in the stalk it 
will bore all the pith out, and crawl 
out and enter another plant. 

For the aphis nothing is so effective 
as “black leaf 40” used as a spray. 
This is a tobacco product, and in an 
emergency I use the very simple 
method of soaking a couple packages 
of “Five-Brothers Tobacco” in a 


couple quarts of water, and use this 
as a spray. 
STANTON LONG, (Ohio) 
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Bird Notes on the Spring Migration of 1923 


BY MILES PEELLE 


Me 12, 1923 was the greatest 
warbler day that this vicinity 
has ever known since 1914. 
Bird lovers saw about twenty different 
species. This was thought excellent 
in this vicinity for through this part 
of Ohio migrations are rather slow. 
The most surprising part of the day’s 
migration was the great number of 
all species seen. In one tree alone 
we watched ten Black-Throated 
Greens, feeding. That tree truly 
seemed to reflect the most beautiful 
thing of nature, bird color. 

In the list of Warblers we recorded 
the following: Kentucky, Canadian, 
Blackburnian, Blackpoll, Magnolia, 
Myrtle, Chestnutsided, Baybreasted, 
Black-Throated Green, Cape May, 
Common Yellow, Black-Throated Blue, 
Wilson, Blue Winged, Tennessee, 
Black and White, Prothonotary and 
Nashville. Redstarts, Vireos and 


- many Thrushes were also found in 


abundance. 

We account for this heavy migra- 
tion by the fact that the weather pre- 
ceding May 12 was extremely cold for 
May and on the night of May 11 a 
strong south wind was blowing which 
carried the migrating flocks into our 
vicinity. 

After May 12 bird trips seemed 
rather dull and the woods extremely 
silent. We still had the sounds of 
that day in our ears and we were 
sadly disappointed to find the woods 
so silent the next morning. 

Through this vicinity the Black- 
Throated Greens seem to be one of the 
earliest arrivals both in Spring and 
Fall. They arrive almost as early as 
the Myrtles, just after the cold winds 
of the March snows have ceased blow- 
ing. 

B Naersam year we were puzzled by the 

arrival of a strange bird; at least 
it was for a time strange to us. It 
worried the most experienced bird 
lover in our crowd as to its identity 
until we discovered that it was the 
Pine Warbler. This year was the first 
that it had ever been seen in the 
vicinity. 

It is interesting to note that this 
Warbler is a little different from the 
majority of spring migrates in that 
it is a very silent bird of quiet habits. 
Its habits during the migrations are 
similar to those of other migrates ex- 
cept for this fact. 

The Prothnotary was another rare 
find this year. It has been said by 
noted bird men of Ohio that this 
Warbler is seldom found anywhere 
in Ohio except at Indian Lake. As I 
have seen the Prothnotary at Indian 


Lake it was little trouble for me to 
identify the bird at home. 

Every bird lover has his or her 
favorite bird haunt. Usually it is 
some woods or a beautiful ravine. 
For some it is a lonely country road 
where the Song Sparrow builds her 
nest in the tangled blackberry vines 
that grow over the old broken-down 
fence. And for a great many it is 
the city park. 


Fok our vicinity we need not go out- 
side the city limits for our bird 
haunt. We need oily to walk a few 
blocks to the White Water Cemetery. 
Yes, the tombstones help attract birds 
and attract them in great numbers. 
The location of the cemetery is ideal, 
among rolling slopes broken by a 
winding creek. By the creek Willows 
hang and in the Spring when the 
March winds blow fiercely they will 
moan plaintively. In the top of one 
of the largest, two limbs touch and 
as the wind blows them about a melan- 
choly screech is heard. It is here that 
the winter birds find shelter. 


When the cemetery was laid out it 
was necessary to cut out a good deal 
of timber and as the men in charge 
were lovers of natural beauty a large 
grove was spared. Now the trees in 
it are old and are real giants. Among 
their branches in the Spring the war- 
blers stop and rest in their long mi- 
gratory flights. 

Not only is the grove a beautiful 
stretch of woodland but the rest of 
the cemetery is almost its equal. 
There is every variety of tree that 
grows in this climate growing there. 
This fact may account for the great 
number of warblers attracted to it. 

Bird lovers who come to this vicin- 
ity are awed when they visit the place 
for it is so much different than the 
usual cemetery. Here they find the 
stillness broken by a warbler’s song 
and the low sweet echo of the Hermit 
Thrush. 





A Bird Corner 


M* BIRD Corner was arranged to 
please the birds, and also to 
please myself, not the neighbors or 
the passer-by. I have tried to provide 
at least a summer shelter, a nesting 
place and food. To provide shelter 
I planted a Muhgo Pine, seversl vari- 
eties of Trumpet Vine, shrubs and 
tall coarse perennial plants. Among 
the plants are Helianthus, Boltonias, 
Asters, Physostegia, Helenium, Rud- 
beckias, etc. One of my chief treas- 
ures is a villainously prickly Cat- 
briar. Climbing from bush to plant, 
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and helping out is Apios Tube; 

In July Lilium Superbum — 
things up a bit. A Wichuriana Rose 
helps to form this lovely tangle. A 
tangle is a lovely place to nest in at 
least Chipping and Song Sparrows 
think so. To attract the Hummin 
Bird I put two red Loniceras along 
the fence, set clumps of Monarda and 
Columbine in places suitable. For 
berries I planted Cornus Florida 
Rubra and some young Alba I found 
in the woods, also Cornus Mas ang 
Cornus Kousa, besides a Black Myl- 
berry bush, Strawberry bushes and 
Hawthorns. The berry-bearing 
shrubs aren’t big enough to fruit yet 
but Chippy thinks they’re big enough 
for nests. To help form an under. 
growth I have Violets galore, Blood. 
root, several varieties of bush Clemga. 
tis, several varieties of Liatris, some 
Salvia, Veronica, Platycodon, Meadow 
Rue and others. 

A very homely closely woven wire 
fence keeps out the cats. 

It has been “lots” of fun to make 
the Bird Corner and it will be “lots 
more” fun before it’s finished. It 
serves the purpose, being literally a 
“Bird Corner,” and provides a place 
for such of my perennials as need 
shade. Some time in 1924 I shall put 
in a bird bath and perhaps a feeding 
station. I never go into the Corner 
when I know there are nests there, 
Chipping and Song Sparrows did a 
lot of bug-hunting in the flower gar- 
den last Summer, the former becom- 
ing quite tame. 

Song Sparrow made a singing perch 
of every garden post and entertained 
us beautifully. I think they both 
knew that the Corner was built for 
them. When the shrubs grow a little 
taller I expect more nests. 

A. C. W. 


How a Bird Flies 


OW many people can answer this 

question: “How does a bird fly?” 
It seems simple enough, and yet it is 
a problem that the wisest in such mat- 
ters have made a study. 

The most prominent fact about a bird, 
in which it differs from all other 
creatures, except the bat and _ insects, 
is its power of flying. For this purpose 
the bird’s arm ends in only one long, 
slender finger, instead of a full hand. 
To this are attached the quills and small 
feathers on the upper side, which make 
up the wing. 

Observe how light all this is; in the 
first place, the bones are hollow, then the 
shafts of the feathers are hollow, and, 
finally, the feathers themselves are made 
of the most delicate filaments, interlock- 
ing and clinging to one another with 
little grasping hooks of microscopic fine- 
ness. An open wing forms a hollow on 
its under side like an inverted saucer; 
when the wing is forced down, the up- 
ward pressure of the air, caught under 
the cavity, lifts the bird up, much the 
same as you hoist yourself up between 
the parallel bars in a gymnasium. 

This explains how the bird keeps itself 
in the air, but how does it sail forward at 
such terrific speed? It never in this way 
could get ahead, and the hardest question 
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: answered. Now the front 
a ae wing, formed of the bones 
and muscles of the forearm, 1s rigid and 
unyielding, while the hinder margin is 
merely the soft, flexible ends of the 
feathers; so when the wing is forced 
down, the air under it, finding this mar- 
gin yielding the easier will rush out 
here, and, in so doing, will bend up the 
ends of the quills, pushing them forward 
out of the way which, of course, tends 
to force the bird ahead. This process 
quickly repeated by the flapping of the 
wings, results in the bird moving for- 
ward in its flight—-ELMER WHITAKER, 
(In Our Dumb Animals) 





From a Bird Lover 


must say a word of appreciation 
aume Bird Department. The Cat- 
birds, Wrens, Gold Finches and the 
rest, are as much a part of my garden 
as Gladioli, Pansies, etc. 

The Wren does not mind standing 
on the post at the garden gate as I 
go in past him, nor does he stop his 
chatter. The Gold Finch will come 
within arm’s length to get seed of 
Coreopsis or Columbine, while I am 
at work among the plants. 

The Catbird is the most sociable. 
When my wife is sitting by the open 
door sewing, he will alight on the sill, 
outside the screen and talk to her. 
The Quail is another of our interest- 
ing neighbors. He was out on the 
lawn, seventy-five yards from the 
house, calling his defiant, Bob White! 
Wife answered him. He started to- 
ward the house, still calling and look- 
ing as if he would like to fight. She 
continued to answer until she had him 
right under the window where she 
was standing. 

The garden with all its color would 
be dull without the bird music. The 
best of all is the morning concert in 
which a score or more take part. So 
give us all the gocd things you get 
about the birds. 

P. ALLEN CLOUD 





Reformed 


By PATRICK BYRNES 
I flung a stone at a bird today; 
Now a guilty conscience follows me, 
For I seemed to hear the innocent say 
As, frightened, it perched on a near-by 
tree: 


“Pray, sir, why hurl a cruel stone, 
For surely I would do no harm; 
Only looking for worms I thought my 


own; 
So, kindly stay your wicked arm. 


“I meant to feed my young brood here 
With worms that in your garden lie; 
My little ones are very dear— 
What fate were theirs if I should die?” 


Thank goodness that my aim went wron 
Nor harmed my little feathered friend! 


® I'll hearken to its chiding song, 


And to unkindness put an end. 
(Our Dumb Animals) 





Teach the children to give consider- 
ation and respect to the birds because 
the child of to-day is the youth and 
the man of to-morrow. 











The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








A “Country Doctor” writes anony- 
mously in a recent number of the 
American Magazine, (November), ar- 
raigning the race as being distress- 
ingly lazy. In a long experience as a 
physician he has found that most of 
his patients have been too lazy to even 
take their medicine regularly. In 
his article he gives a simple prescrip- 
tion for preserving health, consisting 
of a few easy abdominal exercises for 
morning and evening, which he claims 
if done regularly would considerably 
diminish the income of the physicians 
of the country; but he publishes the 
secret boldly and without fear, for, 
he declares: “You will not do it. You 
may for a morning or two; but you 
would be too lazy to continue it.” 

And so the old saying, “Too lazy 
to enjoy good health,” Which we have 
been applying scornfully to some of 
our neighbors of phlegmatic temper- 
ament, may, according to this “Coun- 
try Doctor,” apply as aptly, even if 
in a lesser degree, to the rest of us 
who may only occasionally get “out 
of sorts.” 


If you doubt the obscure country 
doctor’s diagnosis of your case, just 
take a piece of paper and a pencil and 
make a list of all the things you know 
ought to be done in and about your 
home which you have been putting off 
from time to time, and I’ll wager 
dollars to doughnuts that some of 
you'll need another sheet of paper to 
hold them unless the disease over- 
comes you before the task is finished. 


Is there a contemplated planting 
of some shrubbery that it has been 
resolved each year would surely be 
put in “next Spring?” Did the flower 
beds get as much cultivation as they 
needed last Summer? Were there 
some Dahlia roots left unlifted last 
Fall? Any Grape vines that failed 
to get pruned last Winter? Why 
were such important duties neglected? 
Ask the “Country Doctor.” 


The Glad Philosopher has always 
taken pride in the belief that there 
are no lazy bones in his body. He is 
happiest when working the hardest 
and always feels regret that days 
were not made longer. Indeed, he 
would welcome the era that has re- 
cently been predicted by one of our 
scientists as forthcoming in the fu- 
ture when a drug will have been pro- 
duced that will take the place of nat- 
ural sleep; when by swallowing a 
simple, harmless tablet one will be 
enabled to work twenty-four hours 
a day instead of sixteen. But he is 
not going to enter into any argument 
with the “Country Doctor.” He is not 
going to test himself by taking pencil 
and paper to try .and list things he 
“has left undone that should have 
been done”; neither is he intending 
even to begin those simple morning 
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and evening exercises which might 
insure a continuation of good health 
for an indefinite period. 

Why do you suppose he is not going 
to do any of these things? Perhaps 
the “Country Doctor” has already an- 
swered. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Starting Seeds in the House 


Etta C. Morton 
(In Canadian Horticulturist) 


HERE a hotbed is not available, 
W or where only a few plants are to 

be grown, the seeds may be started 
in the house. For only a few plants 
two or three cigar boxes filled with soil 
and placed in a sunny window will fur- 
nish a seed-bed. For a larger supply, 
flat boxes about three inches deep and of 
convenient size to fit in a well-lighted 
window should be used. Results with 
seeds started in the house are not usually 
as satisfactory as those from seeds 
started in a hotbed, because the tem- 
perature and light conditions cannot be 
so well controlled, but a little special 
care will help to overcome the difficulties. 

Small cans may be used for startin 
the seeds. A can is easily warme 
through, is readily transferred from 
place to place and, should you chance to 
upset one, everything is not lost. To 
prepare the cans, paper them, either 
with fancy paper or lead foil, to cover 
the rust, then make a few holes in the 
bottom, put in about one inch of char- 
coal or broken flower pots for drainage 
and fill the remainder with a mixture 
of one-half fine earth and one-half leaf 
mold or other well-rotted material. Press 
firmly into the can but do not pack 
tightly. Then sow the seed, using one 
variety to a can. Water and place some- 
thing over the top of the can to keep 
in the moisture. A _ piece of heavy 
woolen cloth cut to fit the top is best. 
At first place the cans in a warm place 
near the stove, never in a cold window. 
Water as often as required to prevent 
the surface from becoming dry but take 
care not to flood the seeds. As soon 
as the plants begin to appear, place the 
cans in a sunny window in a thoroughly 
warm room. 

Whether the seeds are started in 
boxes or in cans, special attention must 
be given to watering. If too much water 
is applied, the plants may decay at the 
surface of the soil. If too little water 
is applied the plants will be stunted in 
growth. The surface of the soil should 
not be allowed to dry out and the plants 
should be given just enough water to 
keep them growing properly. 

As plants are dependent upon light 
for growth, they will immediately begin 
to turn their heads towards the light 
when placed in the window. To over- 
come this, the box or can should be turned 
around each day. 

When the young seedlings are big 
enough to handle—that is, when they 
have formed about two leaves in addi- 
tion to their seed leaves—other boxes of 
soil should be provided and the seedlings 
transplanted from the original boxes or 
cans about two inches apart each way. 
After transplanting place these second 
boxes in the window or in cther windows 
where there is room. Continue the same 
precautions as to watering and turning. 
When the plants have grown to fair 
size, the boxes may be placed out of 
doors on warm days to accustom the 
plants to outdoor conditions. 
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“ Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





“The True University” 


HOMAS CARLYLE, the great British historian and 
essayist, presumably in discussing the merits of educa- 
tion in its true sense, once said: 


“The true university of these days 
is a collection of books.” 


Carlyle lived and served mankind many years ago, 
and what he said and what was true then about books, 
is now rather more true of the printed page to be found 
elsewhere than in books. While it is still true that “of 
the making of books there is no end,” yet the liberal edu- 
cation obtainable from books, which constituted, in the 
mind of Thomas Carlyle, the true university of his days, 
is now found in magazines, newspapers, and other publi- 
cations issued at regular intervals. 


AN™?: sad to relate, the reading of periodicals, while 

it results in wide information on a great variety of 
subjects, yet it also results in careless reading and more 
or less muddled thinking. And why? 
the promiscuous nature of the matter furnished and the 
hurried nature of the reading; but more because the aver- 
age magazine writer is poorly equipped for his job. Many 
people who can write a readable and an apparently author- 
itative article suitable for a magazine, cannot at any stage 
of their existence, write anything worthy of the name 
book. Books are, or should be, a more complete treat- 
ment of the subject, and are therefore, (speaking gen- 
erally), superior to magazine articles, the Sunday papers, 
and periodicals of all kinds. Many writers train them- 
selves to write; and train themselves to use good English; 
and train themselves to write in a pleasing way: But 
many of them don’t know what they are talking about. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson says: 


“Talent alone cannot make a writer. There 
must be a man behind the book; a personality 
which, by birth and quality, is pledged to the 
doctrines there set forth, and which exists to 
see and state things so, and not otherwise; hold- 
ing things because they are things.” 


But still more sad is the fact that the average reader 
is not inclined to gauge properly the value of what he 
reads. He is likely to accept what is dished out to him 
as absolute fact. He does not stop to consider the motive 


Partly because of. 
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of the writer, nor his real intellectual equipment, nor hig 
experience in life. Much of the material which appears jp 
periodicals is written by young and ambitious writers 
who can “sling the Queen’s English,” but who know little 
of what constitutes human life on earth in its true senge, 
In short, most writers know how to write, but they don’t 
know much about the subjects on which they presume to 
write. 


ges again, and sad to relate, the average editor ig iy 

about as bad a position as the writers. He is edy- 
cated and brought up in an artificial atmosphere which 
hardly touches the truly natural side of life, and in an 
environment which does not give him a correct estimate 
of the purpose of human existence. Without such knowl- 
edge the poor editor is in about as bad a predicament ag 
his writers, and necessarily much stuff gets past him which 
ought never to be printed. 

And again, sad to relate, the average editor will print 
anything he thinks his reading public likes to read, and 
without regard to its accuracy, worth, or usefulness as 
education or influence for development of the human mind, 


A= now, my brother readers, let me tell you something: 
Do not accept anything you see in print except in a 
critical frame of mind. Consider the writer; his mo- 
tives; his experience; and his equipment. No man has 
the right to preach to his fellows, whose experience does 
not cover the subject discussed. Any writer who will 
write things that he thinks people want to read, rather 
than which he knows is for their advantage and education, 
lacks moral courage, and such a writer should be avoided. 
If you do not know the writer, you may easily get ac- 
quainted with him and his education by a critical reading 
of what he has to say. 


While Carlyle was probably right that the true uni- 
versity of his day was the library of printed books, it 
is also a fact that few people, comparatively, read books 
these days, and the true university now is the printed pages 
of periodical publications. The reason why they do not 
educate as they might is herein hinted at. Let each reader 
ponder the subject and work out the details. The above 
is merely an outline. 

MADISON COOPER 





Show Type vs. Garden Type 


While it is all right enough that each and every one 
should have his or her likes and dislikes; and while it is 
a fact that things which please one will not please another; 
yet the Editor cannot refrain from pointing out that any- 
one who demands a Gladiolus variety with many flowers 
open at a time, is at the same time demanding short 
lived bloom. If a flower spike opens its flowers nearly 
all at one time, the life of that spike of flowers is prac- 
tically limited to the life of a single bloom, whereas if 
only a few blooms are open at a time the spike will last 
much longer. In case where the flowers nearly all open 
at once, the life of the flower spike may be limited to 
a few days; whereas if, say four to six blooms are open at 
a time, the spike may be useful for ten days or two weeks. 

It is the easiest thing in the world for any partic- 
ular person to establish ideals which are, when viewed 
in the light of experience, altogether impracticable. Per- 
haps those who demand many open flowers have never 
considered the subject in the light of the above facts. In 
gauging qualities of a flower all angles should be con- 
sidered. It will not do to make hasty decisions based on 
short experience and arrived at from one viewpoint only. 

The above is apropos of an article in our Wayside 
Ramblings Department this month, entitled “Show Vari- 
eties vs. Garden Varieties.” 
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The American Elm, a Eulogy 


foe there no other cause for eulogizing the American 
Elm, the name Ulmus Americanus, would be suffi- 


cient. 

Distinctly American, associated with the old cclonial 
homesteads whose broad acres and dignified surroundings 
once made the highways and byways of America the most 
beautiful in the world, the American Elm stands preemi- 
nent among American trees. 

Wilson Flagg’s tribute to the Elm shows the native 
love for it that is ingrained in the heart of every loyal 
New Englander: 

“T will confess that I join in the admirstion so gencrally 
bestowed upon the American Elm. To me no other tree seems 
so beautiful or so majestic. It does not exhibit the sturdy 
ruggedness of the Oak; it is not so evidently defiant of 
wind and tempest. It seems, indeed, to make no outward 
pretensions of strength. It bends to the breeze which the 
Oak defies. and is more seldom, therefore, broken by the wind. 
The Elm is especially the wayside tree of New England and 
it forms the most remarkable feature of our domestic land- 
scape.” 

What pictures the American Elm brings up—the shel- 
ter of the harvester from the noonday heat, bending its 
long. pendulous branches down to the surface of the stream 
as though it had a secret to impart, shading the farm- 
stead and throwing its dappled shadows over hill and 
vallev for the benefit of the dusty wayfarer. Beloved of 
the Oriole, whose beautiful pendent nests are seldom found 
elsewhere, because the outer branches of vinelike slen- 
derness are practically inaccessible. 


The call goes out to every lover of New England in- 
stitutions and traditions to save the few remaining ex- 
amples of the American Elm and restore the countryside 
to the pristine, Elm-shaded glory of a hundred years. 

“New England’s Elms make the last brave stand, 
Awaiting the ax and the ruthless hand, 
Mutely they ask the question, ‘Why,’ 


And the Orioles echo the silent ery. 
‘Save us the Elms before they die.’ ” 


The Bridgeport Telegram 
J. FOSTER Moore. (In Guide to Nature) 





Doubtless the reason for the anxiety expressed above is 
the fact that many of the Elms in towns and cities are be- 
ing cut down because they occupy too much room. Surely 
it cannot be necessary to plead for saving the Elms as 
it is necessary to plead for saving the Redwoods. Elms 
grow naturally in New England and New York and there 
are so many of them that no protective measures are 
necessary. Here in Northern New York seedlings are 
continually showing and many along road fences and farm 
fences are cut each year as so much brush. 

Conditions are so favorable for the Elm in this north- 
ern locality that no thought need be given to protection, 
and besides we all appreciate the Elms and specimen trees 
are thought of here as they should be. 





Flaw Pickers 


I was much interested in the editorial in the September 
number, “The Function of the Critic.” It is hard to be 
found fault with when one is doing his best; but let us 
remember that the most inveterate flaw pickers are usually 
those who have nothing better to do than to find fault 
with their superiors. Those who are doing much worth 
while are too busy to criticise those who are honestly 
trying to do their best. There are probably very few 
successful men and women of today who have not been 
told how they ought to conduct their business, by other 
people who never had any to conduct, and who char- 
acterized them as fools for “going their own gait.” They 
are like the school director who wrote to the teacher: 
“You aint wanted hear another turm; you can’t spel.” 


Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERS 
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More Color in Our Gardens and Grounds 


VERY garden of both city and country could be made 
much more attractive by plantings of flowers to 
lend that touch of color that is so fascinating in our 

landscape. This can be accomplished by planting of Tu- 
lips for early spring coloring, and if a permanent plant- 
ing is wanted—plant Parrot varieties which prevail for 
many years without being disturbed. The tall Darwin 
varieties are usually good for about three years without 
lifting if the foliage is not cut. Crocuses are the earliest 
of all for color effects and are charming in the undisturbed 
border coming each Spring in larger numbers. 


The modern varieties of Iris are such an improve- 
ment over the kinds in vogue a few years ago that it is 
a real revelation to observe the new kinds, many of which 
are fragrant. The coloring is also exquisite, and prices 
moderate. Iris will give that touch of color required in 
the landscape from early May to Peony time, or about 
June 10. The foliage is also attractive during the grow- 
ing season. The Siberian varieties make fine hedge ef- 
fects and are so hardy and dependable in the northern 
sections of the country that they are very popular both 
for hedges and mass planting. Blue, pink, white and 
yellow are the basic colorings of the Iris; some kinds are 
a combination of nearly all of these shades, and very 
unique both in coloring and markings. The Iris is a rapid 
multiplier, so give each plant two square feet of space at 
least. It will stand division every three years. 


BEFORE the Irises have stopped blooming the Peonies 

are on hand with a wealth of bloom that is not equaled 
by any other flower, showing all shades of color but blue, 
(which can be supplied by the late blooming Iris). 


By using the early, midseason and late varieties a 
blooming period of about thirty days is obtained, and 
such a wealth of color and fragrance is hard to find among 
the very hardy perennials. The Peony blooms best north 
of the Mason-Dixon line—even as far north as the Arctic 
Circle. No Winter is too cold, in fact freezing weather is 
essential for a profusion of bloom and longevity of the 
plants. After being well established the blooms may be 
depended on every June, for the lifetime of most men. 
It is an ideal plant for the edges of shrubbery borders, 
clump planting, borders for drives and hedge effects. The 
roots are inexpensive for many of the best blooming 
varieties. The plant is so hardy and dependable when 
planted in full sunshine that every home in the northern 
country should have a few for the June “Carnival of 
Bloom”. and fragrance. The foliage is also ornamental 
and attractive from May to October. 


FoR early and midseason yellow color effects the Lemon 

Lily is recommended as a dependable perennial. Golden 
Glow is good for late effects where a tall flower can be 
used. Oriental Poppies make a blaze of color and are 
hardy. Hardy Phlox provides color in many shades, and 
is beautiful in mass plantings or shrubbery borders. 


There are many other plants that can supply that color 
effect wanted, in both perennials and annual flowers. The 
foregoing suggestions may help in providing some of the 
high lights for our individual landscapes, and help in 
a general way the universal view. Have you noticed how 
an active garden club can improve the appearance of al- 
most any community? A little study and care of plantings 
will make a great difference in the appearance and “atmos- 
phere” of any neighborhood; as the “garden habit” is a 
contagion of commendable nature and makes for better 
things. 


W. A. DANA, (Wisconsin) 
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Browning and the Sunflower 


N CONNECTION with the discussion in THE FLOWER 
I GROWER of the Sunflower’s facing the sun it may be 

worth while to cite Browning’s poem—‘“Rudel to the 
Lady of Tripoli,” in which this habit of the Sunflower, or 
dominating law of its being, is beautifully exploited in an 
exquisite love poem, celebrating the love of the twelfth 
century Provencal troubadour, Rudel, for the celebrated 
Countess of Tripoli. 


RUDEL TO THE LADY OF TRIPOLI 


I know a Mount, the gracious Sun perceives 
First, when he visits, last, too, when he leaves 
The world; and, vainly favored, it repays 
The day-long glory of his steadfast gaze 

By no change of its large valm front of snow. 
And underneath the Mount, a Flower I know, 
He cannot have perceived, that changes ever 
At his approach; and, in the lost endeavor 

To live his life, has parted, one by one, 

With all a flower’s true graces, for the grace 
Of being but a foolish mimic sun, 

With ray-like florets round a disk-like face. 
Men nobly call by many a name the Mount 

As over many a land of theirs its large 

Calm front of snow like a triumphal targe 

Is reared, and still with old names, fresh names vie, 
Each to its proper praise and own account: 

Men call the Flower, the Sunflower, sportively. 


Oh, Angel of the East, one, one gold look 
Across the waters to this twilight nook, 
—The far sad waters, Angel to this nook! 


Dear Pilgrim, art thou for the East indeed? 
Go!—saying ever as thou dost proceed, 

That I, French Rudel, choose for my device 
A Sunflower outspread like a sacrifice 

Before its idol. See! These inexpert 

And hurried fingers could not fail to hurt 
The woven picture; ’tis a woman’s skill 
Indeed; but nothing baffled me, so, ill 

Or well, the work is finished. Say, men feec 
On songs I sing, and therefore bask the bees 
On my flower’s breast as on a platform broad: 
But, as the flower’s concern is not for these 
But solely for the sun, so men applaud 

In vain this Rudel, he is not looking here 
But to the East—the East! Go, say this, Pilgrim dear! 


J. WESTBY EARNSHAW 





Reviving Withered Flowers with Aspirin 


EFORE going into detail with aspirin or any method 
B for the restoration of withered flowers, it is first 

necessary to try to learn what is the apparent cause 
for the withering. Since we know that death is inevitable 
after the flower is separated from the parent stem, it 
is our problem to stave it off as long as possible. 


As soon as the flower is cut, life ceases and from thence 
the problem is one of preservation. Preservation is im- 
possible with most flowers unless the moisture content 
is kept constant by means of replacement for that lost 
by evaporation. When flowers are placed in a vase of 
water, most of them will take up water fairly well for 
several hours, but sooner or later the base of the stem be- 
comes clogged and the flowers suffer. 

So far as I am able to learn, science is uncertain what 
causes the clogging but in time I believe we shall learn 
which either digests the cells on the cut surface or covers 
them with a gelatinous film which makes them impervious 
to water. 


Upon analysis we find all of our methods of preser- 
vation tend to prevent the action of this fermentation by 
either physical or chemical means. By the use of cool 


temperatures such as cold storage, we are able to inhibit 
the work of this enzyme. 


Then by dipping the end of 
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the freshly cut flower in hot water, we endeavor to prolong 
the life of the bloom by apparently killing the enzyme. 
The uncertainty of this method is probably caused by 
either having the water too hot and killing the flower, 
or by not having it hot enough, and not killing the enzyme, 
A Dahlia grower once told me that he uses a small amount 
of potassium nitrate in each vase; as potassium nitrate 
(saltpeter) is an antiseptic we can readily see wherein 
this chemical is able to inhibit the action of the enzyme. 


‘Tae latest method proposed is that of placing an 

aspirin tablet in a vase of flowers. Aspirin being a 
chemical combination of acetic and salicylic acids, the 
latter of which is a good antiseptic, we can readily see 
wherein the enzyme is possibly destroyed by the drug. 


That it is effective was proven on a vase of badly wilted ’ 


Chrysanthemums just recently. The blooms were let stand 
in a hot (seventy-six degrees) room over night, and were 
practically hopeless. In the morning they were given 
fresh water and an aspirin tablet. They revived in about 
two hours, looking as fresh as when cut the day before. 
I might add that while the flowers themselves came back 
the leaves remained wilted. The flowers then remained 
fresh for three days longer. 


Two additional vases of "Mums were also experimented 
with, one with aspirin and the other without. They were 
kept under the same conditions and the aspirin treated 
flowers outlasted the others by three days. 
whether this happened to be a fact or an incident, the 
test will have to be tried repeatedly, and with other types 
and varieties of flowers. I am sorry I heard of the sug- 
gestion too late in the season to be able to try it on 
Gladioli and Dahlias, but I will say it will be a great help 
in displaying Dahlias on show, if it works with them as 
it did on the "Mums. 


NORMAN D. KEEFER, P. D. 





Distinction in the Garden 


ID you ever see a garden in late May studded with 
D the huge blazing cups of the Oriental Poppies? 

In mid May did you ever see thousands of the late 
Tulips, or even hundreds, in gardens of modest extent, 
glowing in their subtle beauty? 

With the coming of June did you ever see a garden 
glistening with the tender tints of the tall bearded Iris? 

In mid June have you seen a garden spired numerously 
with the stately columns of the fine hybrid Delphiniums? 

In July, have you seen pictures from our prairies 
moved into the garden with the orange and brown of the 
cone flowers, the tawny gorgeousness of the butterfly 
weed? 

Have you seen a garden studded with the heads of the 
wonderful perennial Phloxes in August and again the 
hazy cloud of blues, pinks and purples of Michaelmas 
Daisies in September and once more the gorgeous colors 
of the dying summer flaunted by the hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums of October? 


— in the garden can be secured only by the 
liberal use of plants of the same species. A garden 
with small groups of many kinds of plants leaves no im- 
pression such as the Oriental Poppies or Iris or Tulips 
would make unforgettable. A lavish display of two or 
three favorite varieties of plants during the season with 
the gaps bridged by smaller groups gives the most satis- 
fying garden that can be grown. It is advisable to spe- 
cialize in a plant or a few kinds of plants which are 
especially admired. 


Aside from those mentioned above there are the Nar- 
cissus and Daffodils of April, the Roses of June, the huge 
Peonies, Gladioli, Dahlias, a list sufficient to fit the taste 


To prove . 
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of any gardener, but let there be enough of any kind se- 
lected to give an effect and create a picture. 

In plantings of this sort one need not be bothered 
greatly by color schemes. Each plant carries its own 
color scale and no color is really bad if there is enough of 
it, even the much abused magenta. Specializing in a fa- 
vorite plant is becoming a common practice and an excel- 
lent one for beauty in the garden. 

It is only by these displays that a garden can gain dis- 
tinction. Then, too, the mass planting idea has been 
rather overdone. A large solid mass out of bloom leaves 
a conspicuous vacancy. This is obviated by alternating 
plants, a gardener fortunately being able to come closer 
to breaking the law of physics known as that of the 
impenetrability of matter,—in brief, that two things can- 
not occupy the same space at the same time, than al- 
most anyone else. Oriental Poppies may have clumps of 
Michaelmas Daisies interspersed to grow up and cover the 
space left when the Poppy foliage dies down. 

Phlox may be associated with the Delphiniums to bloom 
after their flowering spikes have been cut down. Over 
the Tulip beds we may plant masses of annuals which will 
bloom from July until frost. These annuals may be tucked 
around other perennials to give a show when the per- 
ennials are done, but upon the hardy perennials planted 
all over the garden we must depend if we are to have 
character and distinction to our picture. . 


The value of characteristic and garden wide displays of 
the perennials is that their season of bloom is short enough 
to avoid any danger of monotony. The Oriental Poppies, 
should they bloom all Summer, would begin to hurt the 
eyes. A small planting of scarlet Zinnias which would 
bloom from July until frost is sufficient. Scarlet Zinnias 
persisting all over a garden for three months would be- 
come an irritant. 

The shifting pictures of the perennials furnish the 
joyful anticipation of the garden seasons and before we 
can tire of one picture another is preparing to unfold be- 
fore us. 

SHERMAN R. DUFFY 





Plant Sunflowers for the Birds 


UTHER BURBANK, in an article in Hearst’s Inter- 
L national Magazine for January, among other inter- 

esting things, has something to say about the Sun- 
flower as follows: 


“A great demand has arisen for Sunflower 
seed. It is good poultry food and from it is 
also made an excellent substitute for olive oil. 
A serious drag on the culture of Sunflowers has 
been that the birds eat a large percentage of the 
seeds, because the stalks are high and the blos- 
soms are turned toward the sun.” 


Thus Burbank gives evidence that the Sunflower faces 
the sun, although he does not say this in connection with 
what has been said in recent issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, but rather in connection with improvements in 
the Sunflower, with which he has been working of re- 
cent years. Instead of the old-fashioned high headed 
Sunflower, facing the sun, a Sunflower has been pro- 
duced by Mr. Burbank on a short stalk, the blossom and 
seed head of which instead of facing the sun faces the 
ground, which makes it very difficult for birds to get the 
seeds out of it. 

A hint is thus given to our bird-loving friends of 
one value of the Sunflower. Plant Sunflowers of various 
kinds, and with varying earliness and they make food for 
the birds during Fall and early Winter. In short, plant- 


ing the Sunflower is a good way to attract birds to your 
place. 


HE FLOWER Gro 
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“ When You Help a Friend, You Help Yourself” 


One of our enterprising and active flower growing 
readers in Indiana offered a year’s subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER as a prize at his recent local flower show, 
and he pleasantly surprised me by sending as prize-win- 
ners a list of thirty-two new subscribers to THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Surely this friend has liberally responded to the 
appeal for help which I make from time to time. 

Although I have no legal claim on my subscribers 
after they have paid $1.50 for a year’s subscription; 
yet I surely have a moral claim on their good will, because 
I am giving more in horticultural facts and informa- 
tion in each issue of THE FLOWER GROWER than was ever 
given before. Without the cooperation of my friends, 
THE FLOWER GROWER could not have come to its present 
influential position, and keep right on growing as it is 
at the present time. It is doubtful if any other publica- 
tion in horticultural lines is now making as rapid gains. 

The more help I get from my readers in making 
THE FLOWER GROWER known to more flower lovers, the 
more value I will be able to give my readers through its 
columns. THE FLOWER GROWER is as much of a co-operative 
enterprise as any publication in existence, and it is already 
giving more for the money than any other horticultural 
publication. 

“When You Help a Friend, You Help Yourself” 

Try it and see. 

MADISON COOPER 





Just as Well as Generous 


ISS Thomas editorially in her Utica Garden Club 
M department this month makes a very judicial state- 
ment of what may happen to a flower lover if he 
or she assumes too much of a “Lady Bountiful” attitude 
in connection with the giving of flowers to children. 
Optimism is all right in its place, and it is surely 
necessary to establish ideals as a guide, but one’s optimism 
ought not to stand in one’s own light in dealing with 
each individual case on its own merits. Those who ad- 
vocate the unlimited and perhaps promiscuous giving of 
flowers just simply do not know what they are talking 
about. The old saying that a person should be “just 
as well as generous” should be borne in mind at all times. 
Unjustified charity and unjustified giving of flowers is 
a detriment rather than an advantage to the recipient. 


What is said above should not cause anyone who has 
a generous and optimistic attitude toward the giving of 
flowers to change their methods,—the thought is offered 
as a caution, and as a plain matter of information to the 
novice in flower growing. If one starts out as an un- 
qualified optimist in the giving of flowers, one is quite 
likely to be turned directly into the rankest kind of a 
pessimist. And right here, dear reader, is where a bit 
of balanced viewpoint and balanced judgment comes in. 
Retain your ideals and give flowers where they are ap- 
preciated, but at the same time remember the motto and 
-be “just as well as generous.” 

MADISON COOPER 





Creation 


Creation finished—all had tasks assigned; 
And then the Master Workman turned to find 
What of His handiwork—of every kind— 

Had greatest worth; 

And passing man, (with some misgivings), by; 
He turned to fluttering leaf which caught His eye, 
And said: “Thine be the task to beautify 
And feed the earth.” 

OscaR E. JENSEN 
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Three Most Important Garden Tools 


OF THE many different tools helpful and necessary for 
successful gardening, let me name these three as the 

most important: First, a wheel cultivator with rake teeth 

attachment; Second, a file; Third, a notebook. 


In using the cultivator, we must violate the old prov- 
erbs: “Never cross the bridge till we come to it,” and 
“Never borrow trouble.” For it is by doing those very 
things with a cultivator, that a garden can be most easily 
kept free from weeds, and in good tilth to hold moisture. 
One light cultivation as soon as practicable after a rain, 
before any weeds are in sight, will kill hundreds (yes, 
millions,—Editor) of unseen weeds, and conserve moisture 
not then needed, but invaluable later on. In ordinary soil 
properly prepared for planting, the rake teeth do the work 
easier and better than cultivator teeth, leaving a more 
even surface, and avoiding damage to tender roots. Too 
deep cultivation is the bane of many a garden. 


A file is needed to keep the hoe sharp. Even with a 
wheel cultivator, we still need a hoe, and working with 
a dull hoe is about the most trying job in the garden. 
In fact, I will venture to say that a large proportion of 
those who have tried gardening and found it not to their 
liking, used a dull hoe. It is, however, a real pleasure to 
work with a sharp hoe, if one has the least liking for gar- 
den work. Keep a knife edge by frequent use of the file, 
always filing on the face which is uppermost when the 
hoe is in use. A hoe sharpened “on top” is more easily 
controlled. Corners should not be rounded nor dulled, and 
the edge should always be straight. One can save much 
hand weeding by careful use of a properly sharpened hoe. 


By note book, I do not mean a lot of planting plans 
prepared in advance, but a book in which we may jot 
down planting records, such as date of planting, name of 
dealer from whom stock was obtained, resultant bloom, 
and above all, an accurate record of different varieties. 
A flower may not be more beautiful because we happen 
to know its name, but we surely enjoy it more, study 
it more carefully, and are more eager to have the best 
varieties. He who has “one of every kind” of Peonies, 
or Roses, or what not,—“a white, a pink and a red,”— 
may enjoy his garden, but he does not enjoy it half as 
much as he would if he made the acquaintance of his 
flowers. Trusting to one’s memory is the very poorest 
way to keep a record, almost no way at all, in fact. Labels 
are better, but they may be lost, or even maliciously mixed, 
and many stakes are no ornament and at the same time 
are in the way. A note book, with diagrams when neces- 
sary, and all entries dated, gives real cash value to a gar- 
den, and will bring back many pleasant memories on sub- 
sequent readings. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 





There may be some dispute between my friend Bland- 
ing who writes of “New York State’s Largest Tree” and 
H. Emerson Heyer, who writes about what he calls, “The 
Largest Elm.” While Heyer’s Largest Elm may have the 
widest expanse of branches, yet it has not, by any means, 
the largest trunk. The Connecticut Elm, which is doubt- 
less the giant of the New England States, stands in the 
open, and, therefore, has wide-spreading branches, whereas 
the Elm described by Blanding is what might be termed a 
forest tree, growing in a tract of timberland. As the 
Wetherfield Elm is claimed as being the largest Elm tree 
in the United States, and as Blanding claims that his 
Elm is the largest in New York State there may be no 
real dispute, but they are both large trees and both serve 
to call attention to the great beauty and magnificence of 
the American Elm, 
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Why Haggle over the Unimportant ? 


"THE unseemly squabble among a few of the clergy over 
the origin of Jesus can accomplish no useful result, 
It is past understanding how men of education will haggle 
over technicalities; but it is, nevertheless, a fact that those 
who have the most so-called education, are sometimes 
the very ones to quarrel over trivialities, details and 
technicalities. Of what avail is it to prove or disprove 
the origin of Jesus, the man? Was he any the less a real 
man, or his influence for good the less, regardless of his 
origin? Ministers of the Gospel do well to attach them- 
selves to all the good they can discover in the world, 
regardless of its source. Whether its source is orthodox, 
or whether its source can be proven, is of little conse- 
quence. The simple quality, goodness, needs no pedigree. 


But it was ever thus. Some of those who should be 
“exponents of the faith” and “shepherds of the flock,” 
are only men of very mediocre attributes, and feel that it 
is more necessary for them to be technically sure of their 
ground, than that they accomplish any real and useful pur- 
pose in the world. It seems that the more opportunities 

Nare given to some people for information and knowledge, 
the less they are fitted to guide others in the pursuit of 
so-called happiness, and toward what some are pleased to 
call ultimate salvation. 


A sane perspective is, indeed, a valuable quality for 
any man in any walk of life; and to the man of sane 
perspective, the pusillanimous attitude of some over- 
educated specimens of humanity is little short of dis- 
gusting. Education, per se, is nothing:—It is valuable 
only when in the possession of a real man. 


MADISON COOPER 





Brother McFarland, in his Rose letter this month, 
strikes some chords of decidedly human interest, and the 
Editor commends for consideration his suggestion that 
the money represented by “candy not eaten,” “movies 
not seen,” and “theaters not visited” could be well in- 
vested in the garden. But McFarland might go further 
than this and suggest that the money represented by 
tobacco not smoked (or chewed) could also be invested to 
good advantage in a garden. In short, wherever it is 
possible to do so, the average person should cut down his 
expenditures for entertainment and other things of little 


or no value as character builders and of no value as de- © 


velopers of the individuality. If the money thus saved is 
invested in a garden, than which there is no better char- 
acter builder and developer of the individuality, the saving 
is doubly valuable. 





Chemical Treatment for|/Cut Flowers 


It is said that “there is no new thing under the sun,” Be 
but Brother Keefer in this department this month sug- 7 
gests the use of a medicinal preparation for the reviving © 
of withered flowers, and as he states clearly that the ma- 7 
terial used consists of a combination of two acids, one © 
an antiseptic, it is altogether probable that any other 7 
useful antiseptic would also be efficacious, to a greater | 
While the writer has not used salt regu- | 


cr less extent. 
larly in connection with cut Gladioli, yet he has at times 
employed it in small quantities for blooms that were in- 
tended for exhibition. As no comparative tests were 


made, it was not determined whether the salt prolonged | 
the life of the bloom as intended or not; but it is here 
suggested that if salt is good for the purpose, that salt- 
peter, being as we might say, stronger in its chemical 
action, is still better. 

Cannot someone who has tried out these things tell 
us more about it? 
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SHOW VARIETIES VS. 
GARDEN VARIETIES 


In October FLOWER GROWER you ad- 
versely comment on the fact that our 
Gladiolus Committee has selected certain 
varieties as “Show Varieties” and cer- 
tain other varieties as “Garden Vari- 
eties.” I think you misunderstood mat- 
ters. You say, “It is altogether unfair 
that a variety having great utility should 
be disqualified as a show type because it 
is a little short in the spike perhaps, or 
having too few flowers open at one time.” 

There is no disqualification. Anybody 
can grow and exhibit any varieties they 
think fit. Two years ago some Gladiolus 
growers put their heads together ‘to 
tound a “Gladiolus Society.” At the 
same time the Carnation, Dahlia and 
Sweet Pea Society decided to take in the 
Gladiolus as a fourth wing. This society 
got in first by calling a meeting of Gladi- 
olus growers to elect a committee to rep- 
resent the “Glad” growers and to work 
in conjunction with the society’s com- 
mittee in furthering the interests of the 
tiower. The first thing this committee 
had to consider was how best to increase 
the number of “Glad” growers, and ex- 
hibitors of “Glads,’ at the Society’s 
show. As the new exhibitors would be 
more or less novices, and not acquainted 
with the merits of the different varieties, 
nor with the points of an exhibition 
spike, t...y selected what they thought to 
be the best twenty-four varieties, ob- 
tainable at a moderate price, and on sale 
by at least two nurserymen, and pub- 
lished this list as the best twenty-four 
exhibition varieties. This year the com- 
mittee has increased the number of se- 
lected exhibition varieties to thirty-six 
and the garden varieties to twenty-four. 

This selection is intended to assist 
those who are not acquainted with the 
merits of the different varieties. There 
is no compulsion about it so far, but 
possibly classes may be provided at the 
next show, for varieties, other than those 
in the exhibition lists, or possibly half 
and half. There is nothing new in divid- 
ing fiowers into “exhibition” and “decora- 
tive” varieties. Roses, Dahlias and Car- 
nations are so divided here, and then 
classes are provided for the “decora- 
tives.” 

This plan satisfies everybody; and no- 
body, and no variety is injured by it. 
With the exception of one amateur, all 
the members of this “Gladiolus Com- 
mittee” are nurserymen, who specialize 
in the “Glads.” They would not pre- 
pare any lists that would be likely to 
injure themselves, or any one handling 
“Glads.” 

I have no actual knowledge, but I am 
of opinion that the city florists know 
next to nothing about varieties. So long 
as they get something pretty that will 
sell well, they don’t care whether it 
is an exhibition variety or not. Not one 
in a thousand of the city housewives 
know anything about varieties. All they 
want is something pretty—name of no 


‘consequence. 


The cut flower growers near me, all 
attend the Glad shows to see if there 
is anything new that will be likely to be 
of use to them. If they see anything 
that you call “big and coarse,” that is 
the one they will buy—if the color suits 
them. 

Show varieties may grow “big and 


y 
coarse,” in a garden, in America, but 
they won’t here. Put them in an ordi- 
nary garden, give them ordinary care 
and attention and they will grow ordi- 
nary spikes. It is the extra depth of soil, 
extra manure, and extra water and cul- 
tivation that makes the show spike here. 
Some varieties respond to the extra cul- 
tivation, etc., and some don’t. It is these 
latter that are classed as garden vari- 
eties. Even the hybridizers know that 
some of the new varieties that they put 
on the market are of-no use at a show. 

In their descriptions you read “good 
for cut flowers,” or “good garden vari- 
ety.” I always fight shy of such. I 
am a show man, pure and simple. I 
have been growing flowers for show for 
many years, but have not been growing 
Glads long, but as fast as I can increase 
stock of exhibition kinds I discard any- 
thing that does not fill the bill. To 
satisfy me a variety must have at least 
seven open at one time. This does not 
apply to blues and purples. I have vari- 
eties that do not open seven, but as fast 
as I can get something better, I throw 
such out. I have thrown out America, 
Panama and Mahdi this season. Next 
season I shall throw out Orange Glory, 
White Glory, and others. The cata- 
logue of one of the principal American 
hybridizers illustrates a large number of 
new varieties, but in nearly all cases the 
illustrations were of spikes with about 
three flowers open. In most cases the 
descriptions did not say how many flow- 
ers ultimately opened, and I shall fight 
shy of all such. In a few cases the de- 
scription said “many open.” I might 
buy some of these. Why does not the 
raiser take the photos when the spike 
is at its best, that is, when the most 
flowers are open? It might be that there 
would then be some variety he would 
not sell at all, but, on the other hand, 
he would be rushed for others. 


AUSTRALIAN 


PRUNING EVERGREENS 


In the December issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER on page 427 is an article on 
pruning Evergreens. I am sending a 
photograph showing some of our flower 
garden and it shows three Cedars which 
have been pruned every year we have 
had them, and some years as many as 









three times, and they are healthy and 
green. 

Since I have taken interest and helped 
work and care for the flower garden, 
these trees have never been cleaned out 
of dead twigs which no doubt is no 
credit, but shows what they have stood. 

The writer above referred to speaks 
of Junipers, etc., dying in despair from 
such treatment. Just the edge of one 


of our Junipers is shown in the ex- 
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treme right. This has had practically 
the same treatment as the Cedars and 
is green and thrifty. 

‘khe Cedar at the right is fourteen to 
sixteen feet tall and the others about 
twelve, and somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of thirty years old. So far they 
have been pruned at least once a year 
and have not died of despair yet. 


DEsTON CHAPIN 


VARIETY IN SUNFLOWERS 


In a very interesting article regarding 
Suntiowers, mention 1s made of red Sun- 
tlowers. My experience may interest 
some other amateur. Seeing them men- 
tioned in a seed catalogue 1 purchased a 
ten cent package. Kivery seed must have 
sprouted. i transplanted a number of 
plants, gave away quite a few, and 
weeded out a number, but I saved too 
many as they grow very large. As the 
large leaves appeared 1 pinched them olf 
with the result that a number of 
branches grew where the large leaves 
had been, all of which terminated in 
tiowers more delicate than the large 
three or four tiowers that grouped at 
the top of the plant. Un one piant I1 
counted twenty-tour blossoms opened 
at one time, branching from the bottom 
of the plant to the top. 

About four out of twenty plants de- 
veloped decidedly red flowers, with petals 
tipped with yellow, and they attracted 
much favorable comment. A few were 
light yellow with a red stripe running 
around through the center. Uthers were 
almost white. 1 think the experiment 
was worth while. 

E. MERLE BIxBy 


IRIS ROOT ROT 


Has anyone ever seen Iris root rot 
where there was not evidence of the 
presence of the Iris root borer? I had 
occasion to move some large beds of 
Irises which were badly infected and in 
every rhizome showing rot could be seen 
the trail of the borer, which is really a 
cutworm. I tried an experiment with 
these same Irises. When I had finished 
cleaning up I had about a bushel of old 
rhizomes, (you know how they grow, 
mothers, grandmothers, great grand 
mothers), without a sign of new life. 
1 spaded up a bed and just pressed 
them down about half way in the ground, 
with their backs in the sun. in less 
than thirty days every one had from 
one to eight new plants coming and the 
bed is a mass of green. I am a Peony 
grower not an Iris grower, so I do not 
know whether this is a common pro- 
cedure with so-called spent rhizomes. 


A. W. M. 


NITRATES AND ACID PHOSPHATE 


With regard to nitrates I should say, 
only on general principles, that nitrates 
are useful in producing top growth, as 
in the case of lettuce and such things, 
but do not tend to promote root or bulb 
growth. Is it not generally understood 
that potash is better for that purpose, 
as with potatoes? Bone meal would, at 
least, be safe (if not placed too close) 
and most of our Mississippi valley soil 
is said to lack phosphorus, anyway. 

Will some one tell what he knows 
about the use of acid phosphate for 
Glads? I understand that it is best used 
with stable manure. I am seeking in- 
formation here; not giving it. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr 
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CARE OF THE POINSETTIA 


The Poinsettia being a holiday plant 
many have received them as gifts, or 
used them for Christmas decorations, 
and now wonder what to do with the 
plants. 

My procedure with this plant is as fol- 
lows: After it is through flowering, 
gradually withhold water and place in a 
dark cool place. In the Spring as soon 
as all danger of frost is past, plunge 
the plant, with the pot, in semi-shaded 
place in the garden. Keep well watered 
and feed with bonemeal during August. 
With the first approach of cool nights 
be sure to take up the plants and remove 
to the house: Or better still take them 
to your local florist for keeping until 
ready to bloom, which is around the holi- 
days, as his charge will be small. 

Should you have large plants that are 
about three feet high, it is not advisable 
to continue the growth of these for house 
use as they will be much too large unless 
you have ample space. In this case I 
plunge the plant and pot as described, 
and as soon as the new shoots appear 
and are several inches long, take cut- 
tings with a heel. Drop the cuttings as 
soon as made into a pail of cold water 
and leave there about thirty minutes. This 
will stop the bleeding and keep them 
fresh. Root these cuttings in sand or 
clay and place in a shaded place until 
they have made root growth. When 
strong roots have been formed pot in 
four inch pots. Cuttings like these can 
be made all Spring and Summer. The 
earlier cuttings will furnish you with 
blossoming plants by holiday time; 
plants both for your friends and self. 


JONES HEDDENS 


SPORTING OF GLADIOLUS 
SNOW GLORY 


The answer to your question, “Do 
Gladioli Mix, Sport, Revert and De- 
generate,’ reminds me of the perform- 
ance this year, of a bulb of Snow Glory 
sent by Mr. Kunderd two years ago. 
Last year the stalk was fine and fit the 
description perfectly. This year the 
flowers on one side of the stalk were 
true Snow Glory, on the other side they 
were an exact reproduction of the old 
Kunderdi Glory. This held true with 
every flower from bottom to top of stalk. 
The bulb made no increase last year. 


J. J. HoLLOWELL 


ROTATION CROPS 


What shall we plant in the land in 
which Gladioli grew this year? The over- 
head expenses, especially the marketing 
of our surplus bulbs, makes this an in- 
teresting question. It is impossible to 
grow Gladioli on the same land for at 
least two years, if we would avoid mix- 
tures, which we must shun as we would 
the plague. This land must be made to 
produce crops that bring an income, for 
it is fertile and in fine mechanical con- 
dition. Here is the way I have solved 
the problem this year. 

My upper garden is a black, rich 
mountain soil. Half of this plot, about 
one quarter acre, I planted in straw- 
berries, because it is the finest strawberry 
land. The lower half I planted in potato 
onions. Both of these are quick money 
crops and should bring me from fifty to 
a hundred dollars next season. 

My lower garden is a red soil mixed 
with sand, and through it runs a little 
stream. It was here that I had the fin- 
est success with my bulblets this year. 
I grew bulbs from bulblets that averaged 





: more than an inch with many bulblets. 








I am planting every other Gladiolus row 
in winter cabbage. Next Spring I will 
plant every other row in Vick’s Ironde- 
quoit Cantelopes which brought such a 
good price last Summer. I figure that 
my lower garden should bring another 
fifty to one hundred dollars next year. 
Can you beat it for quick results—straw- 


berries and onions, cabbages and cante- . 


lopes? 
There is another practical side of the 
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matter. In running my wheel cultivator 
through the rows, I found enough fine 
bulbs of Rose Ash, Gold, Jenny Lind, 
Elf and White Wonder, to pay all ex- 
penses, not counting the strawberry 
plants which I had grown close by. J] 
think the La France Raspberry will be 
a fine rotation crop also, when I have 
enough plants. I should like to hear 
from other growers as to their experi- 
ence with rotation crops. 
GeorGE H. Ray, (Virginia) 























Victoria Regia—Royal Water Lily 
Photograph taken in Madras, India, showing a 
little native boy sitting in the deep dish-like leaf 





Bloom of Victoria Regia, a very rare thing. This photograph 
was made at Golden Gate Conservatory, California, and it is 
stated that this is the first time that a bloom from this particular 
plant has appeared. The bloom lasts only forty-eight hours. 
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Plant Characteristics of Different Peonies 


HE scale of points now approved 
by the American Peony Society 
to be used in the rating of 
Peonies is as follows: Color 25, 
Form 15, Size 15, Substance 10, Odor 
10, Distinctiveness 15, Stem 10, Total 
100. Color is still by all means the 
most important single point in es- 
tablishing the worth of a Peony, and 
there is still much room for improve- 
ment in our list of varieties in the 
matter of color range. Yet with 
nearly two thousand varieties now 
listed, and new ones coming out in 
increasing numbers each year, it is 
evident that final acceptance or re- 
jection of a variety may of necessity 
be determined by characteristics other 
than that of the flower exclusively; 
or in other words, by plant habits, etc. 
Of the above 100 points only the 
last, (Stem 10), deals exclusively with 
qualities other than of the bloom, 
though Distinctiveness 15, might ap- 
ply in small degree to the plant. In 
addition, however, there are points to 
be considered which are not covered in 
the above list. These are of especial 
importance in determining the value 
of a variety for use by the profes- 
sional florist, and as this is said to 
be the ultimate test of any flower, it, 
therefore, is of interest to us all. 


Study of the plants in a bed of 
some hundreds of different kinds is 
quite fascinating, especially from the 
time they come through the ground 
until they bloom. Some one has said 
that the Chinensis or Albiflora spe- 
cies, from which most if not all of our 
common Peonies have sprung, and 
which in its wild state in northern 
China and Siberia gives clusters of 
single white blooms, has also been 
known to give some pink or light red 
blooms there also. If this is true, our 
entire range of color from pure white 
to deepest black-red, might have been 
developed entirely within the Albi- 
flora species, and a collection of mod- 
ern varieties with their wide varia- 
tions, would stand as a monumental 
evidence of the possibilities in plant 
breeding. Some varieties of the Albi- 
flora family, in which the Japanese 
varieties are usually included, exhibit 
variations so foreign to the wild Albi- 
flora species that it seems more than 
probable that the blood of some of 
the other twenty different species has 
been infused into the Albifiora. 

Take the matter of number of 
blooms on a stem: The Albiflora 
blooms in clusters, while the Officinalis 
and Tenuifolia species, and I believe, 
several others, invariably bloom one 
on a stem, and the Anomola usually 
does, though not always. Now there 
are several varieties which bloom one 
on a stem, Winnifred Domme, for in- 
stance. In my own work with new 
seedlings I have had three show this 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 


characteristic, one a single pink show- 
ing Japanese parentage, one a semi- 
double pink, and one a full double 
white, though the first two occasion- 
ally throw one or two side buds. Some 
growers list the Japanese variety 
Mikado as blooming one on a stem, but 
it often gives several blooms. How- 
ever, it shows enough of this habit 
to make it desirable for use in hy- 
bridizing. Several lists of new seed- 
lings contain varieties for which the 
one bloom to a stem habit is claimed. 


Bg oes to the other extreme, La 
Rosiere generally throws about 
nine buds to a stem, and the work of 
disbudding such a variety is a real 
factor in the cost of producing blooms. 
Souvenir de Exposition Universelle, 
a fine light red, sets so many buds per 
stem that its value as a commercial 
variety is definitely decreased. Most 
varieties give four to seven blooms 
per stem,—Therese being almost typ- 
ical. 

But there is a great difference in 
the way the buds are placed on the 
stem. An ideal variety, of those set- 
ting many buds, is Edulis Superba. 
It has one large central bud, on a stem 
which extends say ten inches above 
the foliage, and spaced along this ten 
inches, the other buds stand on rather 
long stems, branching out from the 
main trunk. These side buds are 
easily removed, and there is little 
danger of damaging the main stem in 
the process. Festiva Maxima is also 
good in this respect. Some other 
kinds, like Madame Emile Galle and 
Grover Cleveland develop the buds 
more in the form of a cluster all close 
to the end of the main stalk, and on 
branches of nearly equal length and 
size, making disbudding more tedious, 
also more apt to result in damage to 
the bud to be left. 

Wide variation is shown in the car- 
pels or seed pods. Those of Albi- 
flora are smooth and green, those of 
the Officinalis species are hairy, and 
many of the Japanese varieties are 
large and crinkled. Mad. Auguste 
Dessert, an Albiflora variety, has 
hairy seed pods, several others show 
the same characteristic to some de- 
gree. Many of the carpels of the 
Albiflora varieties, especially of the 
reds, are an ugly purple at blooming 
time, though they later turn green. 
While not always objectionable in the 
red blooms, they are very much so to 
me in the whites and pinks, and espe- 
cially in the singles and Japs. In 
fact, several of the popular and highly 
rated singles look positively hideous 
to me because of this one defect, and 
I believe it is one which will not be 
ignored much longer by the majority 
of fanciers. That we do not have to 


put up with such varieties indefinitely 
is proven by the fact that Thurlow’s 





magnificent single dark red, Black 
Prince, has pale green carpels, and if 
we can get them in the reds, it should 
be ten times easier to get them in the 
pinks and whites. In some varieties 
such as Nellie, a single pink, only the 
tips of the carpels are colored, and 
that harmoniously with the petals, 
in a way to add real charm to the 
flower. 

The crinkled and larger seed pods 
of some of the Japanese varieties are 
one of the strongest arguments we 
have to support a claim that they have 
used other species with the Albifiora 
in order to get these odd, slender 
stemmed, graceful and most charming 
flowers. ‘Then when a typical Jap 
bloom comes on a typical Albiflora 
plant, we wonder whether after all, 
this difference in plant habit may not 
be the result of selection within the 
Albiflora species. 


Shey are very few distinctly 
dwarf Peonies. Brand’s Little 
Sweetheart and Commodore Emge can 
be classed as such. Octavie Demay 
is a fine short-stemmed variety, but 
the flower is large, and the leaves so 
placed that a stem long enough for 
florists’ demands can be cut without 
serious damage to the plant. 

Stem habit may be listed in three 
classes: (1), those strong enough to 
support the blooms after a beating 
rain; (2), those able to support the 
blooms until a storm strikes them; 
and (3), those which cannot keep the 
blooms off the ground at any time. 
These habits are not determined by 
length of stem. Octavie Demay with 
its short stem, falls in the second class, 
not the first. The two stiffest stemmed 
varieties I know are Eugene Verdier 
and Umbellata Rosea, and both are 
rather tall. Probably more than one- 
half of all varieties could be put in 
class two. In class three we find 


* Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Jubilee 


and Gigantea, all worth having in 
spite of their weak stems. 

For the cut flower trade, however, 
stiffness of stem is not the most im- 
portant item. The trade accepts a 
flower with a fifteen inch stem, but 
prefers one of eighteen inches. Al- 
most an; stem is stiff enough to sup- 
port the bloom on a stem of that 
length after being cut, and moreover, 
the flowers are cut when still prac- 
tically in the bud state, and a rain be- 
fore that time will do no especial harm 
to the blooms. So few Peonies will 
support their blooms after a hard 
rain that we might as well stake all 
varieties as a matter of course, when 
allowing them to develop their blooms 
on the plant. 

The most important point in stem 
habit is enough length above the main 
cluster of leaves to permit of cutting 
satisfactory stems without so robbing 
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the plant of leaves that bloom in sub- 
sequert years will be decreased. 
Gloire de Chas. Gombault has been 
said to be perfect in all cut flower re- 
quirements, and it is especially so in 
stem habit. Even more noteworthy 
in this respect is the unusually fine 
lavender-pink Madame Lemonier, 
Calot 1860 (not Madame Lemoinier, 
Calot 1865). Further in regard to 
damage done by cutting stems too 
long, I recall that when Mons. Jules 
Elie gave me its first full crop of 
blooms, I, enraptured at the sight, 
cut them all close to the ground, put 
them in a large vase and took them 
to church, where they made a most 
gorgeous sight. But there were no 
more blooms on that clump until the 
third year after. 


BLOOM lasts better in water or 

storage if most of the foliage is 
stripped off, so that rather scant foli- 
age in the upper fifteen inches of 
stem is a decided advantage. Phoebe 
Carey is good in this regard. Meis- 
sonier, with extremely long stems, is 
also good for the florist, even though 
the stems will not support the flower 
in the garden. Madame Emile Galle, 
besides being rather hard to disbud, is 
unique in having four leaves standing 
out from one side of the stem at a 
point where they must be cut to get 
sufficient length, but in order to stand 
well in a vase, must be all pulled off, 
and the plant is robbed in the pro- 
cess as well. This one characteristic 
virtually puts this variety out of the 
commercial class, while in every other 
way it is of the highest quality, hav- 
ing vigor, fragrance and charm. 


Peony foliage presents many varia- 
tions. Most white varieties have green 
foliage and stems, red varieties usu- 
ally have some red in foliage, if not 
in the actual leaf tissue, then in the 
ribs. The thick, leathery, deeply col- 
ored foliage of the black-red Mons. 
Martin Cahuzac lends much additional 
charm to this variety, just as do the 
large green leaves set off the white 
Festiva Maxima to advantage. When 


the plants are making the first two’ 


feet of growth in early Spring, leaves 
and stems present color variations 
most interesting to study, and I often 
think of the display as being as fine 
as that of many flower beds. Therese 
is especially beautiful in foliage from 
the time it shows through the ground 
until it reaches full height. 


Here let me register a _ protest 
against the use of the words “clean 
foliage” so common in catalogues and 
descriptions. All healthy Peony foli- 
age is clean, decidedly so, and free- 
dom from blight is not determined by 
variety in any noticeable degree. And 
while I am at it, I might as well make 
another objection, against the re- 
peated use of “yellow” stamens in de- 
scribing singles and semi-doubles. 
Of course the stamens are yellow, and 
we might as well say “the flowers of 
this variety have petals” as to keep 
on using the word yellow. 
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OOT habits vary greatly. Some 
kinds set more underground stem 
buds or eyes than they can properly 
nourish. The old Dr. Bretonneau 
Verdier is a sinner in this regard. At 
the other extreme we find La France, 
Martha Bulloch, Mireille, and Stand- 
ard Bearer; all sending up few shoots, 
increasing slowly, and apparently bent 
on doing little, but doing it extremely 
well. The commercial grower likes 
a happy medium, a variety which in- 
creases rapidly, gives plenty of blooms 
per plant, but all of good quality. 
Edulis Superba and Festiva Maxima 
are both fine. Madame de Verneville 
is almost too prodigal, but is not as 
bad as old Dr. Bretonneau. 


Last Fall I took great delight in 
studying root. characteristics of a 
thousand two year old seedlings as 
I dug them from the seed bed to trans- 
plant to the nursery row where pos- 
sibly in two, or mostly three years, 
they will bloom. Some had branched 
out and might almost have been di- 
vided, they were so large. Others had 
single roots like a long radish, while 
others were small and _ spindling. 
Some of the largest had only one eye; 
while one, not as large in diameter 
as a lead pencil, had set six eyes. 
And each year until they bloom, it 
will be interesting to study the differ- 
ent leaf characteristics of these new 
seedlings, and to speculate on what 
the blooms will be. It is said Luther 
Burbank discards many seedlings of 
different plants before they flower or 
fruit, but I do not believe any one 
could safely do this with Peony seed- 
lings. ‘ 


In dividing Peony roots, especially 
if done indoors, different varieties 
give off different odors, some of them 
quite strong. Adolphe Rosseau roots 
remind one almost of the school boy 
who has to be sent home in trapping 
season. 


Some folks classify Peonies by 
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color; white, red, and pink; and are 
happy. Any one so inclined, however, 
can learn much more than can be told 
in one article about the plant habits 
of different Peonies, and derive pleas- 
ure from so doing. If Peonies were 
ever-blooming, like Roses, I think sev- 
eral of us could confine ourselves ex- 
clusively to Peonies, and keep inter- 
ested the whole season through; while, 
as it works out now, we learn a little 
each year when the great rush of 
Peony bloom is on, then turn to some- 
thing else to furnish color till next 
June time. 


Note by the Editor :— 


Auten’s discussion of Peony plant 
characteristics is especially interest- 
ing as applied to the stem of the plant. 
Any grower with a large number of 
plants, finding it impracticable to 
properly support them, would like to 
know when he orders whether he is 
to get a plant that holds its bloom up- 
right without support or whether it 
will sprawl on the ground. In the 
opinion of the Editor stem should be 
_ more than the ten points allotted 
o it. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM GRACE COOLIDGE 


Named for the wife of the 
President, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 

















Prize Chrysanthemum, Grace Coolidge, (Mrs. Calvin Coolidge) 


grown by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Left to right 


in the photograph are Mrs. 
Coolidge, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and Mrs. Wallace 


Calvin 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
February 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


Japonica. 


Only four weeks to wait until 
time to plant the Sweet Peas. 


On open days when the ground will 
do to work, divide and transplant the 
clumps of Pinks, Carnations, Sweet 
Williams and the Campanulas. 


Lift the frame from the Pansy bed 
on bright days so the plants can get 
fresh air and also avoid danger of 
too great dampness. 

Gradually withhold water from the 
Cyclamen after blooming and continue 
to shorten the supply until at last the 
soil in the pots is quite dry. Let the 
bulbs rest for the Summer, giving 
just enough water to keep them living. 


It is time to bring the Pelargoniums 
to the light and start them into active 
growth. Water the plants freely, and 
when they begin to bud, supply a little 
liquid manure, or add a teaspoon of 
ammonia to the water twice a week. 


Transplanting the rooted cuttings, 
or the tender young plants will soon 
be robbed of all its terrors if the new 
dissolving flower pot proves to be a 
success. At transplanting time all 
one would need to do would be to dig 
the hole in the garden bed, fill it half 
full of water, slip the pot with its 
contents undisturbed in said hole and 
the transplanting is finished. It is 
promised that, within the course 
of time, from contact with the moist 
earth, the pot will dissolve and the 
plant can expand its root growth with- 
out let or hindrance. As yet the af- 
fair is still largely in the experimental 
stage, but every flower grower am- 
ateur or professional should join in 
wishing it success. 


This world would be a far better 
place to live in if every State in the 
Union had more citizens like the man 
in Michigan who has a flower garden 
grown exclusively for the sick and af- 
flicted. Every one knows how dis- 
agreeable the lot of an invalid is 
whether it be for days, weeks or 
months. Everyone knows how friends 
are appreciated then as never before. 
Everyone knows that at such a time 
anything from the gay outside world 
is far better and more enjoyable than 
that to be found in one’s own door- 
yard. Then why is it that we can be 
so careless, so forgetful, sé indiffer- 
ent—is it because at heart we are akin 
to that well-known personage who 
when he was sick “fa monk would be’? 
No matter how circumscribed one’s 
space or one’s means may be they are 
able to give a leaf or a blossom, and 
it will mean so much to the one who is 
outside of it all. Then let us try to 
remember. 


Japanese Water flowers make unique 


F senor of the month—Camellia 


and acceptable gifts for sick people, 
especially the children. These little 
curiosities are to be had in every 
imaginable shade of color; some of 
the little bouquets being of one color 
only, while others are of many colors 
in combination. Placed in a glass of 
water they begin to expand and un- 
fold their petals until in a short time 
every blossom is fully opened. They 
remain fresh and in good condition 
for a week or ten days. A tiny weight 
is fastened to the stems to keep them 
in position while in the water. These 
bouquets cost only a few cents and are 
a delight to both young and old. So 
if your indoor flower garden is bare 
of bloom, just take along one or more 
tiny tubes of these Japanese Water 
Flowers and they are apt to prove a 
happy substitute. They are to be 
found at gift-shops, tea-rooms or any 
place where small gifts are for sale. 


The amateur flower grower is oft- 
times puzzled at planting time by not 
knowing just what to plant when beds 
or borders of solid colors are wanted. 
The following list has been compiled 
to fit such cases—of a necessity only 
a few in each class are noted. 

FAVORITE WHITE FLOWERS 


Funkia subcordata (White Day 
Lily) ; August and September. 

Gypsophila paniculata; July to Sep- 
tember. 

Evergreen Candytuft; April. 

Aster, White Queen, Delphinium 
alba, Achillea ptarmica (The Pearl) ; 
June to October. 

Phlox, Joan of Arc; August. 

Anemone alba; September. 

Yucca filamentosa (Adam’s Needle) ; 
August. 

Boltonia; August. 


RED FLOWERS 


Coreopsis rosea; July. 

Tritoma, (Red Hot Poker Plant) ; 
July. 

Dianthus 
June. 

Pentstemon barbatus; June. 

Lobelia cardinalis; August. 

Scarlet Lychnis; June. 


PINK FLOWERS 


Pyrethrum; May. 

Coreopsis rosea; July. 

Anemone Japonica; September. 

Hibiscus Moscheutos; July to Au- 
gust. 


latifolia atrococinea; 


BLUE FLOWERS 


Salvia azurea; July—August. 

Scabiosa (Mourning Bride); June 
to September. 

Myosotis palustris; May to August. 

Stokesia (Cornflower Aster); July 
to October. 

All the 
Alba; June. 

Campanula carpatica; June. 


Delphiniums except the 
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YELLOW FLOWERS 


Coreopsis grandiflora; 
July. 

Yellow Day Lily; June. 

Iceland Poppy; June to August. 

Gaillardia grandiflora; all the sum- 
mer. 

Alyssum saxatile; April to May. 

Helenium autumnale superbum; 
September. 


June and 


One of the great pleasures of the 
amateur florist is making out the 
spring order for seeds, plants and 
bulbs for the flower garden. When 
the flower catalogues arrive with their 
artistic covers, beautifully colored il- 
lustration plates and fascinating de- 
scriptions of new plants, then the spell 
begins to work. With pencil in hand 
one first marks ALL the flowers 
wanted! When this list is copied its 
length covers pages and one dares not 
add the cost for the sum total is sure 
to prove appalling. Then begins the 
work of elimination. It requires will 
power to do it, for one is sure to feel 
that the garden will prove a failure 
if each plant is not included. Finally 
the completed list is placed in the 
hands of the post-man. Then begin 
days of watching for the, precious 
box of plants to arrive. When plant- 
ing time finally arrives one usually 
finds that there is an embarrassment 
of riches and the present problem is 
to find space for planting. Eventually 
every seedling, bulb and plant is 
tucked away in its own little bed and 
then all one has to do is to draw a 
long breath and—start the never end- 
ing campaign against drought, in- 
sects and weeds! But it is a great 
pleasure. 





Note on the Editor’s Specimen Elm 


One thing that the Editor over- 
looked in connection with his speci- 
men Elm, described in the leading 
article this month, was to explain 
more fully that this tree is now more 
than ever before really a specimen 
Elm. The photograph on the first 
page shows the tree when it was com- 
paratively young and immature. The 
photograph on the next page, made 
about twenty-five years later, shows 
the tree to have a beautiful dome- 
shaped top. Today the tree is even 
more perfect, because it has a much 
heavier and wider head, and is more 
completely foliated. Therefore, those 
who perhaps might criticise the photo- 
graph on the first page as not being 
that of a real specimen tree, will, with 
this explanation, understand better 
why the Editor is pleased to call it 
a good specimen of its species. While 
not extremely large it is especially 
well formed and the Editor has made 
it even more perfect by cutting off 
some of the irregular limbs which 
show in the photograph. Elms grow- 
ing in the open as they get older 
spread out and make wider heads and 
incidentally become more scraggly and 
less symmetrical, 
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Why Buy New Roses? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Aiunual 


\ A J. HEN these words are read by 
the folks who find THE FLOWER 
GROWER worth while, the liv- 
ing-room table or the office desk, as 
the case may be, will be decorated 
with the annual catalogues which 
some facetious person insists are the 
prize romances of the year. (I will 
agree that there was a time when 
catalogues did a great deal of romanc- 
ing, but at this time most of them are 
hopefully and favorably truthful.) 
These catalogues will tell about 
new Roses and many other plants and 
seeds, all deemed to be most desirable 
for purchase in the Spring of 1924. 
Why bother with them at all? The 
old Roses that we have tried are like 
old friends, and we know just where 
they are and what they will do. Why 
should we have any trouble with new 
Roses? Moreover, the American Rose 
Society has conducted a referendum, 
and this report tells us what are the 
sure-fire Roses for each of the climatic 
ranges in the United States. Isn’t 
that enough? 


Now if I were to submit this ques- 
tion to a jury of men, accustomed 
as they are to the dull plumage of 
their sex, breaking out once in a while 
into the clothes of the waiter when 
they don evening dress, I should ex- 
pect to find that there was no use for 
new varieties of anything. 

But if I should submit the question 
to the ladies, whose much more vari- 
able and colorful plumage, (certainly 
not worn just for the fun: of putting 
it on), makes any assemblage delight- 
ful to look at, the verdict might be 
otherwise. 

The facts are probably—if facts can 
be ascertained in such a matter—that 
we need new varieties of Roses just 
as our sisters and mothers and sweet- 
hearts need new clothes—because they 
are new and different. 

As my mind goes back over the 
years in which I can remember to 
have scanned feminine attire, I could 
even insist that there was an improve- 
ment as the years go by. As a boy I 
saw the hoop-skirt go out (when it 
could if the door was wide enough!). 
I saw the “Grecian bend” come in and 
go out, and a whole category of suc- 
cessive funny frills tried with no suc- 
cess at all to make less delightful, 
the faces and the forms of the fair 
women who endured them. It was not 
exactly the faces that were promi- 
nently displayed a year or two ago, 
but now that curious long drapery is 
trying to reach the ground, we mere 
men may again concentrate our at- 
tention on the faces! 


GUESS I wouldn’t like a garden 

with just the same Roses in it every 
year any more than I would like all 
my fair friends to be garbed as they 
always were. There is a _ reaction 
against plainness of garb and against 
old things. If it were not for that 
reaction we would not have the auto- 
mobile or anything else that makes 
this age lively. It is a gleeful memory 
of mine that comes up, of a fine-look- 
ing young woman belonging to one 
of the Pennsylvania plain sects in 
which the cut of the clothes and of 
the head covering is rigidly pre- 
scribed, but the color is not so rigidly 
prescribed. This dear lady had every- 
thing de rigeur but of a bright purple, 
and she was “some bird” to the eye! 


In all seriousness, we like new Roses 
first because we expect they are better 
Roses, and second because we know 
they are new Roses, or at least we 
hope they are going to be new. Each 
year something over one, hundred can- 
didates for popular favor, originate in 
France and Germany and England and 
Ireland and Scotland, and while the 
Federal Horticultural Board has done 
its very best to make difficult the at- 
tainment of any of these new things, 
various tradesmen have sufficient cour- 
age and persistence to bring in some 
of them. So we do have a chance to 
buy them. 


OME of us, who read all of the 

world’s Rose catalogues we can get 
our hands on, strongly desire many 
Roses we cannot get. For example, 
I suspect that among the twenty-five 
or thirty Wichuraiana hybrids that 
have been announced in. France in the 
last five years, there are different 
colors of the hardy climbers not yet 
available to us. I have been extremely 
anxious to get into my garden a cer- 
tain McGredy Rose with the uneupho- 
nious title of Florence L. Izzard, 
which is said to be a clear yellow, with 
a bare trace of Pernetiana blood in 
it. My earnest German correspondent 
in Holstein has hybridized Frau Karl 
Druschki and Soleil d’Or, and he 
thinks he has a yellow Druschki. A 
letter which came in the last steamer 
from Australia tells me of the really 
wonderful things Alister Clark, the 
Australian Rose hybridist, has pro- 
duced, and I want to see some of those 
wonderful things. I hear of the new 
work done by the Reverend Mr. Pem- 
berton, who is experimenting with the 
Musk blood in the Hybrid Tea strain. 
All these Roses read well, and I want 
them. I want them very much. 


So there is a desire for new Roses. 
It is a legitimate desire, and it will be 
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a bad day for American Rose growing 
when there is nothing new to be had. 
Then in addition to the desire for 
novelty and the desire for -improve- 
ment, there is the plain desire for ad- 
venture. I have written heretofore 
of the comparative advantages any 
garden affords as a place of recreation 
taken in connection with golf, a dis- 
ease with which I am not afflicted. 
Golf, however, does have hazards and 
adventures, and while I never knew a 
Rose-grower to be as tedious about 
his pet doings as a golfer is about 
most of his doings, nevertheless the 
spice of adventure is desirable with 
the Rose, as well as with the familiar 
pursuit of chasing the low score. 


[t WAS Dr. Bailey, I think, who 
said that it was better to have tried 
to garden and to have failed than not 
to have gardened at all. He was 
right. The effort was worth while. 
So it is with the new Roses: To have 
gotten them if we can; to have nur- 
tured them; to have watched for their 
first blooms; to have been entranced 
or disgusted or to have no thrill at 
all, as the case may be—all this is part 
of the adventure of gardening. 


So I say that I am not contented 
with the old sorts and I never hope 
to be contented. I want to be discon- 
tented; and to make my discontent 
evident in demanding better Roses. 
After all, the amount of money I spend 
on the new Roses bears a very trifling 
comparison to the cost of many other 
far less effective recreations. Many a 
garden would be better if all its ex- 
penditures were derived from candy 
not eaten, and movies not seen, and 
possibly theaters not visited. We 
manage our gardens financially, a 
good many of us, on the same basis 
as our support of the Gospel, and we 
wail at a plant dying despite the fact 
—- its cost was certainly not very 
stiff. 


So let us have the new Roses. Let 
us cheerfully adventure in them. Let 
us enjoy them all we can, because 
along that line lies not only advance 
and enlargement but that fun without 
which life is dull. 





Rose Spinosissima Altaica 


N NOVEMBER number of THE 

FLOWER GROWER Mr. Egan writes 
that he cannot tell where this Rose 
can be bought. I think it is offered 
under the name Rose spinosissima. 
At least I have one answering to the 
description and consider it of great 
value in the garden as it is the first 
Rose to bloom, being a sheet of creamy 
blossoms in early May, with a sweet 
faint briar perfume. It is most pro- 
lific, and surrounding the bed are 
dozens of little Rose shoots, whether 
from pips or from suckers I have 
never taken the time to determine. 
Another Rose has been offered under 
the name Altaica, a rose-pink, but my 
plant did not survive and I never re- 
placed it. 
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I have found spinosissima to be just 
what Mr. Egan says, a bushy shrub 
(mine is over six feet) smothered in 
large clusters of single flowers. As 
I remember they run along the branch 
like those of Hugonis. It is free from 
pests and mildew, and a great pleasure 
when in bloom. 


a I have also a Rose bush that was 
sold to me under the name of Multi- 
flora which could answer the same de- 
scription, especially the large clusters 
of flowers on trusses. As I recall them 
they are very tiny and very “multi.” 
One bush that grew in a garden on 
Long Island spread to about ten feet 
across and over eight feet tall, and 
had a wealth of clustering flowers 
late in May or early June. 

My garden is in Jersey (Monmouth 
Hills, Highland), and is more or less 
protected by trees and has a warm 
sandy soil. 

As I am much interested in Roses 
I shall be very glad to know if I have 
the correct names for the above two 


varieties. 
Mrs. S. A. BROWN 





Roses in Southern New York 


N THE October number of THE 

FLOWER GROWER J. Horace McFar- 
land speaks of a skilled propagator of 
Roses writing him of finding in Maine 
flourishing plants of Climbing Ameri- 
can Beauty and Dr. W. Van Fleet liv- 
ing over Winter without any protec- 
tion whatever. Also, another eminent 
gardener told him how Roses on one 
side of Lake Michigan needed very 
thorough winter protection, while on 
the other side of the Lake not nearly 
so much protection was needed. I 
wonder if, in these sections mentioned, 
and in other sections, every season is 
the same; if the Winters of 1922 and 
1924 find them the same. 


I am an amateur Rose grower and 
Rose devotee. My Climbing Roses, 
H. wichuriana, about ten years old, 
winter so differently some years from 
others. I only put coarse strawy ma- 
nure around the plants. There has 
been always more or less dead wood 
to cut out in the Spring. Last Win- 
ter, 1922-23, a most severe Winter in 
this section, (a few miles from Ithaca, 
N. Y.), I had given them no protection 
whatever. There was scarcely any 
dead wood to be cut out in the Spring. 
I wonder if it was because they were 
older and stronger. Last Winter, with 
unusually long spells of below zero 
weather, (23° one night), I left Gen. 
Jack., Magna Charta, and Prince 
Camelle de Rohan unprotected, the 
only Hybrid Perpetuals I had. (I have 

planted more this Fall.) They much 
Bhore than “lived over.” There was 
plenty of live wood to trim back to 
six and eight inches in the Spring. 
The bushes were very nearly the mass 
of color they are when somewhat pro- 
tected. 


In my Rose garden there are about 
sixty Hybrid Teas and a few Teas, 
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mostly from two to six years old, 
where these Hybrid Perpetuals form 
the end of one row. This same Winter 
they were mounded with not more 
than five inches of soil. Considerably 
later a very light covering of straw 
was thrown over—nowhere near what 
they were supposed to have needed. 
I was shocked to find so few bushes 
showing any sign of life when un- 
covered in the Spring, and it seemed 
a long time before the last bush had 
sent up a tiny point of life. I lost 
only Wm. R. Smith. Harry Kirk, 
which was the longest despaired of, 
developed wonderfully. The first 
“killing frost,” October 7th, found 
twenty-nine buds yet on the bush. 
Of the other “yellow” Roses there 
were buds on Mrs. A. R. Waddell, 
Lady Pierrie, Duchess of Wellington, 
Elli Hartmann, Lady Hillingdon, Mme. 
Butterfly, and even little Bluwmen- 
schmidt. The “whites” were Florence 
Pemberton, White Killarney, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, and Clotilde Sou- 
pert—the only whites I have. I have 
no strictly Pernetianas. The Rose 
garden was this Summer, as always, 
the wonder and admiration of every 
beholder. 


Another item very interesting to me 
is that not a liquid spray was used on 
the bed all season. I began with the 
dust spray recommended in the 1922 
Rose Annual, using a little hand bel- 
lows for which I paid five cents, and 
I never had better foliage through- 
out the season, scarcely any black- 
spot which the year before was the 
worst ever. It apparently prevented 
black-spot and controlled mildew and 
aphis. I had threatened to discard 
Edward Mawley which brought black- 
spot to my garden. Edward Mawley 
never did so well and did not have a 
spot. 


Today, Thanksgiving 1923, every 
bush looks almost in full leaf. 

I thought my experience might en- 
courage some other amateur to be- 
lieve that it will take more than zero 
Winters, or summer drouths, or black- 
spot to uncrown the Queen of Flowers. 


ELLA C. HORTON 





About Rosa Moyesii 


Those who follow closely garden pa- 
pers, particularly those published in Eng- 
land or which review English gardens, 
encounter more or less frequent reference 
to Rosa Moyesii, and apparently this 
Rose in England is quite popular, al- 
though we seldom hear of it here in the 
Pacific Northwest. It is a decorative 
specimen Rose largely used in shrubbery 
and that accounts for its popularity, for 
in the Northwest we have such a wealth 
of other material for shrubbery that we 
have not yet turned to the various wild 
species of Roses for adorning our gar- 
dens, yet there are many which could be 
used to a great advantage. One of these 
is Rosa Moyesii and some day no doubt 
we will also use Rosa Hugonis for the 
same purpose. Unless these two Roses 
are used for shrubbery they are of little 
value to rosarians of this section, where 
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we can with the same amount of work 
grow more handsome and attractive 
Roses. The seeds of Rosa Moyesii were 
sent in by Explorer Wilson in 1908 and 
five years later Veitch & Son had pro- 
duced flowering plants. In China the 
plants grow from five to ten feet in 
heighth and in English gardens it ex- 
hibits also the same vigor. Its chief 
attractions are its deep terra cotta col- 
ored flowers, which are two inches or 
more in diameter and its brilliant red 
fruit. Its foliage is also quite distinct, 
the leaves being about six inches long, 
and the leaflets vary in number from 
seven to thirteen. The original species 
was found at an elevation of nine thou- 
sand feet, which is quite sufficient to es- 
tablish its hardiness.—Portland Roses 
and Flowers 





American Horsechestnut 


Buckeyes, as the American Horse- 
chestnuts (Aesculus) and their numer- 
ous hybrids are usually called, are beau- 
tiful flowering trees and shrubs with 
yellow, scarlet or red and yellow flowers, 
but it is not perhaps generally realized 
that the color of their foliage in Autumn 
often makes them as beautiful at this 
season of the year as they are when in 
flower. The autumn foliage is usually 
orange color but often orange and red, 
and rarely scarlet. The leaves of some 
of these plants in the Arboretum have 
already turned color and fallen; those 
of others are just beginning to turn 
from green to yellow, and others are 
still green. The first of these plants 
to assume autumn colors this year was 
the form of the Ohio Buckeye with 
leaves usually composed of seven leaflets 
(Aesculus glabra var. Buckleyi). From 
the group of trees of this variety the 
leaves had nearly all fallen two weeks 
ago. This variety grows chiefly in 
northern Missouri. On the variety of 
this tree from southern Missouri and 
Arkansas, distinguished chiefly by its 
pale smooth bark (Aesculus glabra var. 
leucodermis), only a few of the leaves 
are beginning to change from green to 
yellow. The most remarkable Buckeye, 
however, in the Arboretum this year has 
been one of the two plants of Aesculus 
glabra growing on the left hand side 
of the South Street entrance. These are 
the oldest Buckeyes in the Arboretum 
and were raised here from seeds collected 
in 1873 at Mt. Victory, Ohio. Of these 
two trees every leaf on the one nearest 
the wall was about the middle of Septem- 
ber bright clear scarlet; and it is doubt- 
ful if any plant in the Arboretum has 
ever made a more brilliant autumn dis- 
play. The leaves on the companion plant 
turned a few days later green and red. 
The leaves of self sown seedlings of these 
trees were on the first of October green 
or green beginning to change to yellow. 
The leaves of another Buckeye, Aesculus 
arguta, the little shrub from Oklahoma 
and Texas, turn early bright orange 
color and have already nearly all fallen. 
This handsome plant is related to the 
Ohio Buckeye in its prickly fruit but 
differs from it in its leaves with nine 
narrower longer-pointed leaflets, more 
elongated flower-clusters and dwarf 
habit. The leaves of the yellow-flow- 
ered tree Buckeye of the Appalachian 
Mountain slopes, Aesculus octandra and 
its variety vestita, turn yellow as do 
those of the summer flowering shrub 
Aesculus parviflora, the best known of 
all the Buckeyes in American gardens. 
—(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 
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Hints for the Window Garden 


S SPRING approaches, all kinds 
of window plants will begin to 
grow rapidly, and many of them 

will need repotting. You can get pot- 
ting soil from your florist, if not avail- 
able at home, in:small quantities as 
needed at very reasonable prices; and 
it is best to do this if your garden 
soil is not in good shape. A good 
reason why you should buy proper soil 
is that when a plant grows in a pot 


BY T. SHEWARD 
(Copyright 1922 By T. Sheward) 


their flowers, but foliage plants want 
rich soil. So you see quite a lot de- 
pends on soil. 

When you do any repotting, don’t 
forget to place bits of broken crocks 
in the bottom for drainage; also, don’t 
fill the pot so full as not to leave 
room for watering. If you do not re- 
pot, you should use some kind of plant 
fertilizer, as when a plant remains 
in the same pot for a long time it ex- 


when cool, use this to spray or brush 
over the leaves of the plants. 


If th 
plants can be dipped you can dip then 


in water, heated to 125 degrees, which 
is a clean remedy. This does not 
mean to dip all the plant: just the 
foliage. If you want something to 
apply dry, as with plants in flower, 
try snuff or tobacco dust. 

Green-flies breed very rapidly, one 
female producing young at the rate of 
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it depends on a very small quantity of 
soil confined in a small space, and if 
this is not suitable you will not get 
best results. 


SOIL REQUIREMENTS 


Different plants require different 
soils, and if you are to get best results 
with your plants you must know what 
suits them best. For instance, Ferns 
like soil composed of peat, leaf-mould, 
and loam, mixed together, and a small 
quantity of soot added to it. In this 
soil they will make quick growth, rich, 
green foliage, and grow to perfection, 
but if you plant a Geranium in this 
mixture you get rich, rank foliage, 
and few flowers. Geraniums do better 
in a plain loam, with firm potting; 
so do most plants that are grown for 


hausts the old soil and needs some 
kind of plant-food to keep it in good 
health. Your seedsman can supply 
you with a good reliable plant ferti- 
lizer, and will tell you how to use it. 


INSECT PESTS 


About this time insects will begin 
to appear on window plants and should 
be promptly dealt with by spraying 
or other means. Green-fly is the most 
common pest, especially on Cinerarias 
and Lady Washington Geraniums, 
sometimes covering the stems as 
shown at Fig. 4. You can remove these 
with a spray made of tobacco extract 
and soap. Get some Nicotine from 
the florist’s, and some soft soap. Boil 
down the soap and add as much Nico- 
tine as you think you will need, then 


one every half hour, and the young 
begin breeding in three days, so make 
a good job of the spraying, or they 
will soon be with you again, in quan- 
tity. 

ROOTING CUTTINGS 


Cut them below a joint and set them 
in a pot of sand to root, and if you 
can, cover them with a glass finger 
bowl. How the different sorts of cut- 


tings are made is shown at Figures) 


6, 11, 12 and 13. The same plante 
in a pot and covered with a finger 
bowl are shown at Fig. 5. 

With the glass-covered pot (Fig. 
5) you can grow a great variety of 
plants from seed, which you only as- 
sociated in your mind with a green- 

(Concluded on Page 76) 
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growing things and partly from the 
procrastination of its owner. In 
March actual gardening begins, but 
in February there is still time to 
study and plan, to read and to send 
in our final orders. Most untrue to 
his art is the gardener who has no 
visions for the future. 


Perhaps there is an unsighuiy cor- 
ner to be dressed; perhaps a mean- 
ingless path needs a terminus of in- 
terest. The storied pictures in the 
garden magazines are full of sug- 
gestions. We may not be able to af- 
ford elaborate pools, gazing globes, or 
marble statues, but we may work with 
our hands and emulate the charm of 
some peasant garth with success. I 
know of a wee back-yard garden, al- 
most a city garden, where an octag- 
onal basin of concrete is set about 
with simple pillars bearing thin poles 
across. The workmanship is rough, 
but as you look down the narrow, 
irregularly paved path to the well- 
head flecked with shadows from the 
Grapes above you are carried to Italy 
with its simple courtyards. 

Again there is a shaded nook where 
a sunken half barrel forms a pool 
where goldfish lazily flash. Behind 
a rocky bank, Fern-clad, rises to the 
sombre depths of a Hemlock. A mere 
miniature it is and yet what wealth 
of association with bubbling springs 
and shaded glades in the great woods. 
Elsewhere a sunny knoll has a desert 
charm with its bare rocks and spiky 
Yuccas, its prickly Cacti and fleshy 
Sedums, or perhaps there is a planted 
wall retaining a narrow terrace 
against the house. In the Spring this 
will be gay with Arabis and pale gold 
Alyssum; in Summer the Harebells 
tint with lavender. Yellow Lilies are 
outlined against the wall behind, or 
Japanese Anemones are etched in all 
their grace. Each month has its 
color and with Winter there is the 
gray of Thyme and Arabis, the red- 
dened arches of Leucothoe and the 
dark sprays of Yew. 


All these are almost Japanese gar- 

dens in size, the results not of great 
Tiapenditure, but of thought and per- 
sonal work and planning. Few are 
the gardens that do not permit of 
some such addi‘.on and even these few 
are worthy of some slight rearrange- 
ments. A shrubbery may have be- 
come crowded and overgrown so that 
each member encroaches upon its 


Looking Ahead 


OW a garden is never quite com- 
N plete and therein lies much of 


t’.. fascination of gardening. It 
does not, however, fail of comple- 
tion wholly from lack of effort, but 
partly from the inherent vagaries of 


neighbor and no one can reveal its 
beauty. At need we can cut and re- 
habilitate but also we can transplant 
and create new pictures out of old 
material. There is nothing more fas- 
cinating than to pick a big shrub out 
of its habitat, consider it from all 
sides, and then to use it as the dom- 
inant note in a new place. If it be 
bushy, we pull it this way and that as 
though we were arranging a bouquet 
of cut flowers until it takes a desired 
symmetry; and if it be leggy and 
straggly then we cut and tie down, 
or bend, until we have an occult bal- 
ance such as we find in a Japanese 
dwarfed tree. It is amazing how a 
solitary branch or two, flower clad, 
may sweep out over a mat of colorful 
perennials and seem to be just the 
needed touch. 


i THE garden proper there are al- 
ways new plants, either seedlings or 
divisions, ready for new arrange- 
ments; and in the catalogues there 
are new species and varieties to be 
selected. Each year I try to go over 
my notes and memories and see just 
what I can add to my garden and 
where. Then I send in my orders 
and on the duplicates note just where 
the plants are to go on arrival. I 
used to think that I could always re- 
member why I bought certain heights 
or colors, but I didn’t; and there is 
such a helpless feeling, such a waste 
of foresight when on arrival one is in 
despair as to where all these blessed 
plants shall go. You put them in ap- 
parent spaces only to have them 
swamped as their neighbors get into 
growth and one destroys a careful 
color scheme with ease. 

Last year I was well in time and per- 
haps you may be interested in some 
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of my additions, some purchased as 
replacements and others just as trials. 
Of them all Artemesia lactilflora with 
its foamy spikes of bloom proved 
most effective. It grew like a weed 
to its full four-foot height, and next 
year I shall plant it widely to soften 
the brilliance of Phlox and to screen 
the Larkspurs before their second 
bloom. Campanula lactiflora and 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum are also 
going to prove of real value in a 
similar way, but they seem to take two 
years to get established and prove 
their worth. The Salvias proved in- 
teresting but rather innocuous in my 
rather poor garden. S. virgata neme- 
rosa with its sage-like leaves and 
spikes of purple blossoms, quite a bit 
redder than the lovely Veronica sub- 
sessilis, is proving itself, while the big 
lecved argentea is handsome but rag- 
ged in flower and azurea and farinosa 
apparently would have preferred much 
more sun than I ailowed to make a 
reai show of their lovely light blue 
tints. The little Viola Apricot was a 
joy and truly apricot in tone, and 
Verbenas Miss Willmott and Apple 
Blossom with their pink and white 
are well worth acquiring each Spring. 
The summer Hyacinth throve exceed- 
ingly; with luck it may live over Win- 
ter, but I shall want a phalanx of them 
as their white spikes of drooping bells 
give a delightful variety. I shall want 
again the orange rayed Senecio 
Clivorum with its big, shining leaves 
despite the fact that either drought or 
cold is apt to kill it. It is bold, al- 
most as bold as the Plume Poppy, 
Bocconia (this spreads from root- 
cuttings and if not dug around rarely 
becomes a pest) or the giant Carrot 
Heracleum. 


These, however, are but a few of my 
husky try-outs, the true autumn Cro- 
cuses, the Camassias, and Dog’s-tooth 
Violets are less reliable and there are 
many more. Take heed, therefore, and 
before the garden calls for uncover- 
ing, for weeding, and endless other 
things, make thou thy plans and add 
some new beauty to thy garden also. 
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“a Garden Notes of 1923 


BY S. STILLMAN BERRY 


(Continued from January issue) 


den has been referred to in 

these columns before. This 
year it was particularly rich in Irises 
of pale lavender or mauve tones. Al- 
though Lady Foster and Caterina 
were greatly below par there as else- 
where, the display of a fine big clump 
of San Gabriel was a sight to see, 
far overshadowing that afforded by 
an almost equally large adjoining 
clump of the much-touted Mlle. 
Schwartz, which came into bloom 
only a little later. The French origi- 
nation showed an exasperating ten- 
dency to fade in the sun, and should 
here perhaps be planted like Lent A. 
Williamson, where it may receive 
shade during the hottest and bright- 
est of the mid-day. However, it 
seems in no way difficult to grow 
with us, does not seem unduly sub- 
ject to rot, and therefore can soon 
be experimented with in divers situa- 
tions. Mr. Mead’s pen surely slipped 
a bit in September when he described 
San Gabriel as a “fine flesh-pink” in 
color. Here in California at least it 
is practically a light mauve self and 
surely tall enough to suit anyone. 
Jennett Dean flowered well in this gar- 
den, but its stems were as serpentine 
as on my own plant. At Mr. White’s 
Queen Caterina was about his best 
in this group of mauves and lavenders. 
It fades a trifle in the sun perhaps, 
but is one of the most floriferous of 
all our Irises and-his plant at maxi- 
mum display was one sheer mass of 
color. With us it does not really 
seem comparable to the original 
Caterina, and fills an entirely different 
plane. Another of the Sturtevant 
Irises called Mandelay is much more 
nearly like the latter and is prov- 
ing a very good doer here. In my 
garden, Marian Mohr, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, was the 
outstanding lavender of the year. It 
is very much paler than any of those 
just mentioned, but very clear in tone 
and not in the least washy, while the 
very long and narrow flowers rise 
upon their tall straight stems in most 
queenly fashion. It usually comes at 
rather late mid-season, the first flower 
this year arriving on April 21st. At 
first the plant was not a good doer for 
me, but since finally becoming accli- 
mated it has succeeded finely. The 
Iris which I have been calling Glory 
of Hillegom in previous notes, and 
which I believe originally came from 
Holland under that name, is appar- 
ently really Celeste. Under either 
name it makes the same brave show 
and this season was no exception. 


Me Hinckley’s interesting gar- 


Corrida is another rather small-flow- 
ered form, so winsome in coloring, 
perfect in contour, and excellent in 
habit of flowering, especially when 
utilized for cutting, that one cannot 
be without it. The existence of such 
a gem as this is alone sufficient to 
prove that size and height are not 
quite Alpha and Omega for a bearded 
Iris, and it is pleasant to see from the 
notes of others that I am by no means 
alone in such an opinion. Palest of 
all was a large pearl-colored Iris which 
came to us as Sirdar, but which is 
most certainly not that variety if we 
are to judge by Perry’s description of 
his introduction. Whatever it is, it 
proved a lovely Iris in some combina- 
tions. 


S° LONG as only such types as Rose 
Unique, Her Majesty, or even 
Queen of May were the garden de- 
pendence, I could never share _ very 
much in the popular enthusiasm for 
lilac-toned (“pink” ??7?) Irises, yet 
Lohengrin very quickly became a 
favorite of mine, and a glimpse of 
Miss Sturtevent’s dainty Wild Rose 
at Glen Road a year ago forced a 
further mental capitulation. This 
year with not only Lohengrin and 
Wild Rose, but Prince Lohengrin, 
Cecile Minturn, Phyllis Bliss, Delica- 
tissima, and Avalon all flowering beau- 
tifully in one or another of our Red- 
lands gardens, who could remain stony 
longer! Cecile Minturn will have to be 
tested another season for a safe re- 
port, but every one of the others is an 
exquisite Iris. Delicatissima is thus 
far the tallest of the group (though 
Avalon may overtake it later), and of 
a rare elusive tint that will be hard 
to surpass, but it has not yet made 
the mass showing that Wild Rose very 
early becomes capable of. The latter, 
in spite of its often small, much di- 
varicated rhizomes, is a Yampant 
grower and very floriferous, and I am 
not at all sure that even the lovely 
Phyllis Bliss will prove its superior. 
Avalon seems still in a class by itself. 
The first spike of it to flower in my 
garden was worth waiting all these 
years for, and although I had often 
wondered whether my present wider 
experience might not serve to modify 
the enthusiasm aroused when I first 
beheld its royal scapes at Mr. 
Mitchell’s, I can still rank it very high 
in my list of favorites. 

Deeper lilacs or clarets are still 
fairly rare. There is, of course, the 
capricious Caprice, as difficult as ever 
to work smoothly into the garden pic- 
ture in spite of all its popularity, 
and, therefore, now banished to a dis- 
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tant wall behind the orange trees, 
Caporal seems to be nearly as much 
of a problem. About the emphatic 
Oporto I haven’t quite made up my 
mind. Edouard Michel matches close 
to Caprice in the color nomenclator, 
yet this is a superb Iris, and after cer. 













tain preliminary difficulties are Surg @ 


mounted blends inexplicably well in 

many very striking combinations 
which Caprice accepts only peevishly, 
Seminole is really much too red and 
too rich in tone to be classed with the 
foregoing, but can be as conveniently 
considered here as anywhere. Miss 
Hinckley grew this superbly this year, 
but in my garden it was far less suc- 
cessful in effect. Opera chanced to be 
one of the varieties which failed to 
flower, doubtless because in 1922, 
which was its first season in the 
ground, it tried to bloom itself to 
death by sending up no less than seven 
good flowering stems from the single 
rhizome and came all too near to at- 
taining complete success in the effort. 
Col. Candelot, which came into flower 
comparatively late, is also very red- 
dish, not large at all, but of a very 
unusual shade. M. Boyer is likewise 
uncommon in hue and verges on the 
red, but it can nearly as well be 
classed as a bronze or a blend. It is 
rather a small flower as the newer 
varieties go, but of fair height, and 
if at all floriferous should be of value 
in mass. Roseway is of lighter tone 
than these and happily made a show- 
ing so superior to its initial perform- 
ance of 1922 that we intend now to 
make further plantings of it. 


“Ts increased facilities enjoyed by 
modern experimenters on the Iris 
is nowhere more evident than in the 
widening of the color range of forms 
becoming available to our gardens, and 
as an incident to this we are encoun- 
tering many odd and strange hues 
which our taste sometimes rejects, 
sometimes becomes accustomed to, 
sometimes permits us to enjoy, and 
even sometimes to develop a fondness 
for. Thus one of the queerest of the 
queer is the well-named Demideuil, a 
striking and floriferous Iris, but so 
sombre that although it is uniquely 
useful for certain purposes, one does 
not want it everywhere. This Iris 
could probably be classed as an ex- 
tremely heavy, black-purple plicata, 
and one might even alter the ante- 
penult “u” to a “v” without seriously 
discommoding the appropriate char- 
acter of the name. Tregastel, with its 
odd color and spidery outline, is an- 
other Iris so strange as to be interest- 
ing. Romeo too is by no means un- 
attractive, however weird in the com- 
bination and arrangement of its col- 
ors. It is so far different from any 
thing else as to be altogether distinc- 
tive. Splendour proved to be even 
more impressive than I saw it in 
Massachusetts and a magnificent 
flower for exhibition; it yields quite 
a lot of bloom. 

This brings us to the so-called 
blends, or Irises of suffused or bronzy 
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tone and here we find another odd 
gamut of color forms in a series which 
I sometimes nickname the “fireglow” 
varieties, because some of them sug- 
gest certain of the elusive flames 
which dwell in the heart of an opal 
or a glowing coal. Eldorado, much 
of the prevailing criticism against 
which I am frankly unable to under- 
stand, and the well known Quaker 
Lady, represent the dark and medium 
phases of the group, and both are 
still favorites with me, being still 
without near rivals among the newer 
kinds. Turning to the paler forms we 
are now finding more competition. 
This year we had three of quite simi- 
lar general effect, though they did 
not flower simultaneously,—Mady Car- 
riere, Afterglow, and an Iris which 
I suppose to be Nothung. E. R. Fisher 
had a particularly good showing of 
Afterglow, which we think the most 
refined flower of the three, though per- 
haps not so strong a grower here as 
the other two. An Iris which came 
labeled Turco, but which may possibly 
turn out to be its companion Trianon, 
if we are to judge from the published 
descriptions of the two, may as well 
be considered in connection with the 
“fireglow” group as anywhere. As 
others have noted, it is rather a small 
flower and of but moderate length of 
stem, but its soft tones are so daintily 
blended that I am sure a mass of it 
would prove most charming. 


Among the more somber blends, 
those which afford us the fine tapestry 
effects in browns, brown-purples, and 
bronze-purples, we were rich indeed 
in 1923. Alcazar was as magnificent 
or more magnificent than it ever has 
been, and I only wish the rest of our 
honored if sometimes recalcitrant 
Committee of Twenty-Three might 
have been hereabout to rejoice in it 
with me, perhaps with the droll pen 
of Mr. Duffy to perform the task of 
court reporter for the occasion. Lent 
A. Williamson seemed roused to spe- 
cial effort also and was never before 
so fine in any of our gardens, or even 
down at Mrs. Dean’s as it was this 
season. For the first time the color 
was something approaching what it 
normally is, for instance, in Massa- 
chusetts, and although it came no- 
where near to being the finest Iris in 
the garden, it was much admired. It 
came into flower fairly late, after the 
long succession of Alcazar was wan- 
ing. Magnifica flowered superbly, a 
well named Iris indeed. Possibly it is 
not so rich-hued a flower as a newly 
unfurled Alcazar, but it is a bigger 
affair ‘in every way, considerably 
clearer in color, and it does not fade 
in strong light so badly as Lent A. 
Williamson or even Alcazar, which it 
must be admitted is not nearly so 
splendid after its blossoms have been 
open a while. The long straight-hang- 
ing falls have been criticized by some, 
but to me they seem only part of the 
individuality of this particular flower 
and in perfect keeping with the whole. 
The taller the plant, the less real gar- 
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den utility widely flaring falls possess. 
Certainly this is an Iris with a future. 
Ute Chief, flowering for the first time, 
looked merely like a smaller and rather 
poorly grown Alcazar, although it is 
quite richly colored. It will be tested 
further, but in California at least its 
garden fate seems at best doubtful. 
It must be capable of better things in 
some situations or climates, else it is 
hard to understand its projection into 
a field already so fully and capably oc- 
cupied. Moliére reminds one some- 
what of Magnifica but is not so tall 
and is just enough different in accent 
to be welcome. Prospero made a very 
good first attempt and should bear 
watching as one of the ruling members 
of this group another year. 

A Californian, through almost con- 
stantly favorable experience in his 
garden, has come to expect so much 
of any forthcoming Vilmorin intro- 
duction, that varieties like Chérubin 
and Raffet, when they do occasionally 
appear, are somewhat of an anti- 
climax. These two are both poor 
growers in most soils here, and neither 
has seemed to be particularly out- 
standing, but in turning to Ambigu, 
Déjazet, and the too-little praised 
Grevin, enthusiasm soars once more. 
These three are quite dissimilar in 
color for blends, yet all are thoroughly 
fine.. Syphax is a still different type, 
which not only masses well, but here 
in California flowers in the Fall or 
Winter or whenever it apparently 
happens to feel like it, and then again 
more abundantly than ever with the 
recurrence of Spring. Dora Longden 
is another of the Bliss originations 
which does not seem always to be 
quite cognizant of the time of year, 
and in late Summer, even as I write 
this, a clump of it is blooming bravely 
away up on Mr. White’s hill and he, 
alas, not at home to enjoy it. Perry’s 
Lady Jellicoe seemed to us strikingly 
similar to Syphax, but with rather 
less character as an individual flower. 


HIS roundabout discourse leads us 

back to another remarkable series 
of the Sturtevant introductions, all 
of which seem splendidly adapted to 
California conditions. An established 
clump of Sindjkha is irresistible. The 
distinctly pinkish Nancy Orne is an- 
other beauty, extremely fine in the 
single spike and so floriferous as to 
be a mass of color in at least one of 
our gardens. Miss Hinckley had a 
clump of Sherbert which threw so 
much bloom we could not believe that 
it all arose from so narrowly limited a 
circle of ground space until we traced 
the stems down. Some of the stems of 
Sherbert are more or less flexuous at 
times, but the outline of the flowers 
is neater than in the case of the big- 
ger and more upstanding, but other- 
wise quite similar, Glowing Embers. 
Warrior is another majestic plant with 
very rich, deep-toned flowers. Mr. 
White had Rose Madder in an im- 
mense clump with sheaves almost as 
tremendous as those of Mesopotamica 
or Conquistador. It did not throw many 
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scapes in spite of all this preliminary 
preparation, but its rich flowers were 
carried on stems close to fifty inches 
in height. Finally came Reverie, 
which has always impressed me as 
one of Miss Sturtevant’s master pro- 
ductions, and which certainly did not 
suffer by its transplantation to the 
warmth of California. In tone rather 
more similar to a well grown IJsoline 
than anything else I can think of, it 
makes one of the most imposing speci- 
men spikes of any Iris. Unfortu- 
nately it seems no more floriferous 
thus far than Rose Madder. Asia was 
by no means the most magnificent Iris 
to be seen this year, but is like no 
other of the blends, in fact shows a 
certain hint of Avalon in distant ef- 
fect, and is evidently going to be a 
treasure. I tried to make use of it 
in a certain desired bit of crossing, 
but it did not prove amenable. Gules 
may not belong in this group—cer- 
tainly I can distinguish no red in it, 
though it is a sufficiently fine Iris 
without it—but Cretonne certainly 
does. The flower of this latter is not 
very large, but the falls of few Irises 
form a robe of such sheer velvet. 
Arnols is an old variety which was 
very splendid this season,—finer far 
than many a heralded novelty. Am- 
bassadeur, which is ever so behind- 
hand with me that I can never get 
it through me how the people who so 
blandly advise its use in all sorts of 
fascinating color combinations with 
other varieties can manage to per- 
suade it to flower at the right time, 
most nobly concluded this part of the 
procession. This variety bloomed on 
the 20th of May and only Cretonne 
and Rheintraube and White Queen 
came so late. Even these were all 
young plants which another season 
might pitch their flowering time 
earlier. Ambassadeur is said to be re- 
markable for its great height. It has 
not been so here, and I find it hard to 
believe that in established clumps it 
can often be taller than the giant 
Magnifica, as one writer has recently 
stated. But of this yet more anon. 


This yeer I had the great good for- 
tune to visit the nursery of Messrs. 
Howard and Smith near Montebello 
in Iris time. Of course the Rose is 
par excellence this firm’s specialty, 
and they do not attempt to handle a 
very long list of Irises, but it is a well 
selected one, with the Vilmorin vari- 
eties predominating almost to the ex- 
clusion of all else. Ambassadeur was 
very fine there indeed, but Magnifica 
preponderated in tallness if anything, 
even more than it did in Redlands. 
The foreman told me that during the 
more favorable season of 1922 he had 
spikes of this variety towering to be- 
tween five and six feet in height, 
which gives an inkling of what it is 
capable of when at its best. Ballerine 
was another which was very good and 
Cluny was here in fine form also. 
Those who doubt the floriferousness 
of some of the larger flowered Irises 
as compared with the small old-fash- 
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ioned types, when grown under con- 
ditions to their liking, should have 
seen some of the wonderful mass 
plantings at this nursery at the peak 
of their flowering. Such varieties as 
Alcazar, Eldorado, Nuée d’Orage, Iso- 
line, Jeanne d’Arec and Mrs. Reuthe, 
planted each by itself in a large rec- 
tangular bed, were solid sheets of 
color, the first three being extremely 
effective in such a planting. 


VISITED Mrs Dean’s interesting 

garden twice, but unfortunately not 
at very favorable times. The first oc- 
casion was far too early, although 
there were some fine flowers of the 
Regelio-cycli, Charon and Thetis, and 
a good showing of Lady Lou and San 
Gabriel to be seen. Lady Lou, which 
has been invariably flexuous of stem 
at Redlands, is straight as a ramrod in 
the garden of its originator. It is 
very much the earliest of the ultra- 
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dark purple flowers with grand dig- 
nity, fulfilling all the encomiums which 
had preceded it. It will be interesting 
to observe the behaviour of mature 
clumps of some of these newer and 
ultra-aristocratic things. This season 
Autocrat, Nancy Orne, Nuée d’Orage, 
and Queen Caterina ail proved ex- 
ceptionally floriferous on old clumps 
and were well adapted for mass effects. 

Excepting Soledad and Golden 
Fleece,—yes, and Helge, yellow Irises 
were quite below par. Shekinah was 
the poorest I have ever seen it, many 
buds blasting most miserably on the 
stem. Virginia Moore did not care to 
appear in such company, and disdained 
to throw a bud or stem at all. Aurea 
accomplished very little. Flavescens 
was only fair. Glitter, like Virginia 
Moore, wouldn’t come to the party. 
Knysna’s flowers were very small, 
but exceeding bright in the fresh 
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tall bearded Irises to flower, even 
earlier than Mesopotamica, so has a 
value all its own. For real quality, 
San Gabriel is, however, the much su- 
perior Iris. On my second visit the 
most interesting things I remember 
were a few flowers of J. B. Dumas and 
the difficult Mme. Claude Monet, as 
well as a fine series of Apogons. Shel- 
ford Giant and some curious fulva 
seedlings among these being especially 
noteworthy. There was a glorious 
mass of that lovely Iris ally, Moraea 
iridioides. 

The dark purple Irises have not yet 
found mention and in 1923 these in- 
cluded some of the finest stars of the 
whole galaxy in Titan, Moa, and 
Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau. The 
first two might prove a trifle disap- 
pointing to some people, but Titan is 
remarkable for its wonderful sub- 
stance, and Moa for an equally won- 
derful color. A _ critical observer 
might say that the flowers are perched 
rather too tightly and stiffly against 
a none-too-widely branching stem, but 
they are very durable. If Moa but 
proves reasonably floriferous a mass 
of it will be sumptuous indeed. And 
it stands the California sun! Souvenir 
de Mme. Gaudichau was about thirty 
inches in height and carried its great 


contrast of clear-toned falls and 
standards. Dawn was_ altogether 
mediocre, a deep cream rather than 
a true yellow. Stanley H. White was 
on the other hand fairly good, and 
Prestige would have been most de- 
cidedly fine if only decked upon a 
longer stem. Empire was among those 
which declined to flower. 

The Evansias as a group had a 
wretchedly poor season, and even the 
Apogons were quite generally uncer- 
tain in behavior. I have already men- 
tioned the unusually fine display made 
by some of the Mediterranean Irises. 
Tollong too did very well, but of all 
the sibiricas only the superb Emperor 
carried on as it should. The others 
seemed curiously uncertain just what 
to do, and finally quite a number of 
them gave up the fight in despair, and, 
like Romeo in the parody with his 
cup of cold poison, “suicided.” This 
is a discouraging group of Irises in 
my garden. A well established clump 
of ensata was an interesting and pleas- 
ing subject through most of April. 
The dainty blossoms are, alas, of too 
fleeting a nature to be much of a suc- 
cess as cut flowers, but they keep up 
so continuous a succession on the plant 
that its garden value is not similarly 
diminished. In the spuria-group Mon- 
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niert was the finest for the year, for 
its more imposing rival, aurea, had de- 
veloped an infection of rot and was 
sulking. Ochroleuca was about ag 
usual. I have waited seven or eight 
years for an imported plant of Notha 
to flower, and was finally rewarded. 


6 ees most splendid display I had 
among the Apogons was in the 
group of hexagona-fulva-foliosa and 
their hybrids. I am getting them now 
in all tints and shades from pure 
creamy white through pale lilac and 
lavender to dark purple-blue and blue- 
purple, and then through various red- 
purples to the brickish tones of fulva. 
My few plants of the Kaempferi group 
flowered through most of June, and 
Alice Kiernan, or whatever the plant’s 
authentic name may be, was particu- 
larly successful. 

Of course there were the unnamed 
seedlings—scores of my own, and no 
end of most interesting ones received 
from Mr. Williamson, Mr. Sass, Mr. 
Mohr, Miss Sturtevant, Mr. Simpson 
and others for testing under our spe- 
cial climatic conditions or to be experi- 
mented with in further breeding work, 
but space forbids any attempt to deal 
descriptively with such an unbounded 
fairyland on the present occasion. 

At this writing (September 2nd), 
Mrs. Alan Gray and dichotoma are 
waning, and the first Mediterranean, 
a marginata of course, has just un- 
furled its lilac beacon as a signal that 
it is time for the procession to re- 
form and begin again. 


The experience of the season, so 
far as the new introductions are con- 
cerned, may be quickly summed up. 
There are evidently many of them 
which only doubtfully show evidence 
of earning a rightful place in our gar- 
dens, but on the other hand there is 
really a surprisingly large number 
which add greatly to our store of 
available riches, and which will stand 
proudly in our best show corner for 
years to come. However too prone to 
succumb to the temptations of the 
trade some introducers may be, after 
all the actual practicai test of our 
gardens is the only sure means of se- 
lection. We must not murmur that 
definite results are necessarily slow, 
but remember that it is a helpful 
activity in which we may all partici- 
pate with both pleasure and profit to 
ourselves, and which already shows 
that the work of the hybridizer and 
breeder with this splendid flower is 
very far from being done in vain. 





One of my readers in Western New 
York reports that a friend of his 
picked a large handful of Ten Weeks’ 
Stocks and Verbenas on Christmas 
Day, and that on January 11 this 
same friend brought him three or 
four blooms of Ten Weeks’ Stocks 
which, while not as perfect as those 
cut earlier, still were in bloom and 
had nice green foliage. He reported 
further that the Verbenas were then 
still in good condition. 
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Editorial Notes 


E ARE wondering what effect 

the holding off of Winter until 
December 26th (in Utica and vicinity) 
will have on the coming season. 

Will the shrubs that budded out 
during the warm spells of November 
and December bud again in the 
Spring? It would seem not for were 
not those the buds set for spring 
blossoming? And won’t it take an- 
other Autumn to form new ones? 

Pussy Willows in quantity were re- 
ported, just before Christmas. 

Will the things that were covered 
suffer from too much warmth? It was 
very difficult putting the garden “to 
bed” this year, between the dangers 
of smothering or of being caught by 
a sudden cold snap. 


There are many seemingly unan- 
swerable “whys” in Nature; for in- 
stance, why did Chickadees appear in 
such abundance in the Autumn? 
There are usually a few in the gar- 
dens around the city but this season 
every time we went into the garden 
we saw them swinging around in the 
trees and shrubs or splashing in the 
bird bath and whenever a window was 
opened we heard “chick-a-dee-dee.” 


Two red-breasted Nuthatches have 
been reported as coming daily to feast 
on suet put up in a near-by garden. 
The white breasted have, like the 
Chickadees, been very numerous lately. 
Their harsh note revealed them work- 
ing on the shade trees in many parts 
of the city. Even if not discovered 
by the eye, the ear never failed to 


3 make their presence known. Another 
why: Why do they not work quietly 
instead of calling the attention of both 
friends and enemies to their where- 
abouts? 

The little red-breasted Nuthatch is 
much less common in the city, al- 


though each Spring we usually see at 
least one. Can it be that perhaps they 
are more common than we think but 
being so much smaller and quieter 
than their big (compared to them) 
cousins they are not discovered and 
remain comparatively unknown? 


There are always two sides to every 
question and all seemingly similar 
cases cannot be treated in the same 
way. Some time ago an article ap- 
peared in this department which told 
of much destruction being wrought by 
the children of a next door neighbor 
breaking off and wilfully destroying 
many flowers. 

A short time afterward a letter was 
received condemning the article and 
saying that if the author would try 
giving flowers to the children and se- 
lecting the best, not any old thing, no 
further injury would take place. The 
letter was written by a teacher in a 
small place and said that she had 
choice blossoms by the hundreds and 
not one had ever been touched. At 
the time the letter was received illness 
in the family prevented answering it 
until it seemed almost too late to do so. 

The original article was also written 
by a teacher who had dealt with not 
less than a thousand children and al- 
ways made friends with them. 

Now the two cases are quite differ- 
ent. The writer of the letter was 
dealing with the children of her own 
school who recognized her authority 
and with whom she could make 
friends and wield a considerable in- 
fluence. In the other case there was 
no such connection and no amount of 
friendliness had a good effect. 

One member of the Garden Club 
living in a suburb of Utica determined 
to cultivate the friendship of the 
children of her neighborhood by giv- 
ing them flowers. The experiment 
proved a dismal failure. 
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After offering a few blossoms to 
near-by children, the member soon 
found that her generosity had been 
“broadcasted” and her garden was 
taxed to its utmost capacity to supply 
the demand. Finally when requests 
came in the following fashion, “May 
I have the next Rose bud that opens?” 
the “worm turned” and the generous 
gardener decided that generosity had 
ceased to be a virtue. She had fos- 
tered a very bad habit of many chil- 
dren and it was time to stop. 





Useful Hints for February 


HIS is the great “catalogue 

month.” Seed catalogues arrive in 
considerable number, many so beauti- 
fully illustrated and with such glow- 
ing descriptions that one is almost 
sure to run a bit wild making out the 
first tentative list for ordering. 

An amateur gardener must be some- 
what superhuman who does not yield, 
to what the “Commuter’s Wife” called 
“the great temptation.” She deliber- 
ately planned a day when her various 
duties could be laid aside and for sev- 
eral hours she could yield whole-heart- 
edly. With her arms full of catalogues 
she would slip off to her private study 
or “den” in the attic and revel to her 
heart’s content. 

Fortunately the pocketbook usually 
draws in the reins and brings one 
back somewhere near earth again. 
Oh, but the dollars that are wasted 
on seeds that never are planted for 
want of room or perhaps time! And 
on the many more that are planted 
and the seedlings neglected or perhaps 
tucked into too crowded and unsuitable 
places because every spot is already 
filled. 

Really a much more effective gar- 
den results from a goodly quantity 
of a few varieties than from a “hodge 
podge” of three or four plants of 
many kinds. The latter might pro- 
duce a collection but not a beautiful 
garden. 


By the middle of this month it will 
be time to get ready “flats” for indoor 
sowing. It is not wise to get the 
seeds in too soon however, if the boxes 
are to be placed in windows. The 
young plants are liable to grow up too 
tall and spindling before they can be 
set out in the garden. 


Start just a few cherry tomatoes. 
They are easy to grow and supply 
quantities of pretty little fruit which 
are most attractive for decorating 
salads and also add a tart bit of 
flavor. The plants grow taller than 
most of the large varieties and will 
climb on a fence or on any support 
given. If no vegetables are raised the 
red cherry tomato would not be out 
of place in any fairly sunny spot in 
the back of the garden. There are 
other varieties as the plum, pear and 
peach, some red and some yellow but 
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probably none as pretty for salads as 
the red cherry. 


Strawflowers have appeared in mar- 
ket this Winter in large quantities and 
at high prices. They are easily grown 
from seed and will blossom well if 
given an early start. Spraying is 
necessary as the buds are often 
blighted by aphids. They can be 
started in boxes late this month or 
during March. These plants will 
probably supply many more blossoms 
than those raised outside in early 
Spring as the early frosts often catch 
the latter while still full of buds. 

This stormy little month can be 
utilized for the garden by collecting 
together, cleaning, planting and other- 
wise preparing to lighten the rush of 
April and May. Clean tools, paint 
stakes, collect tying materials, sprays, 
etc. 


Each year the old plan of the gar- 


den must be revived and many a blus- 
tery evening, during the next six 
weeks can be pleasantly spent going 
over the old plan, making a new one 
and adding the changes jotted down 
in the garden book during the past 
season. 


The first symptoms of “spring 
fever” appear this month, especially 
if it should prove to be a mild one. 
Winter is very bracing and quite de- 
lightful during December and Jan- 
uary but the disagreeable weather of 
February and March give one the feel- 
ing that we have had enough and 
Spring can not arrive too soon, even 
though it does bring that “tired feel- 
ing.” 


Above everything do not let Spring 
catch you napping. 


Only five or six weeks to “Robin 
time.” 





Birds of a Summer 
BY FRANCES HORROCKS 


HE evening we arrived on the 

hill, the skies were overcast and 

a misty rain was falling, but the 
Bluebirds sang a lovely song of wel- 
come. All Summer long they re- 
mained near the house, an ever-pres- 
ent delight. A friend from New 
York, visiting us, was overjoyed when, 
the very moment of her arrival, one 
flew down to the lawn near the porch. 
One alighted at my feet one morning 
as I stood in the doorway of the 
garage. I had never before seen one 
so near. Surely we of the north have 
- _ beautiful bird than the Blue- 

ird. 


Still more friendly were the Song 
Sparrows. As we walked up the road 
one would often follow us along the 
fences, singing all the way. We would 
see them in the meadows. “Chip! 
Chip!” they would call, always inter- 
ested and companionable. Before we 
moved our landlord showed us a Song 
Sparrow’s nest which had just been 
vacated. It was built in a Box tree 
near the house, just a small tree grow- 
ing inatub. There were several Song 
Sparrows close by the house all Sum- 
mer. 


Our particular friend, who was so 
tame that he would perch on the back 
of a porch chair and sing, had the 
misfortune to be the foster-father of 
a young Cow-bird. This gray fellow, 
much larger than the Song Sparrow, 
would follow his little “step-father” 
around all day demanding food. We 
threw crumbs and bird-seed on the 
lawn to help a little and they were 
cheerfully accepted. After a week or 
two the Cow-bird disappeared, prob- 
ably he was then old enough to take 
care of himself. 


I looked up the Cow-birds in several 
bird books and none of these gave 
them a good word. They neither 
make a nest of their own nor care for 
their young. The egg is always laid 
in the nest of a smaller bird; and 
Warblers, Sparrows, and Vireos are 
most often imposed upon. Our Song 
Sparrow did not seem to realize what 
a strange creature he was catering to. 
He was a dear, friendly little fellow 
and loved to sing in a small Apple tree 
near the porch. Pleased when he had 
an audience, he would vary his song, 
putting in different notes and trills. 


ROM the field back of the house 

came the sweet song of the 
Meadow lark, especially beautiful in 
the early morning hours. This large 
bird frequently came near the house, 
and we were able to see him very 
plainly through the glass. Toward 
Autumn while walking through the 
long grass in the fields, we surprised 
many a large flock of Meadow larks 
=— took flight almost under our 
eet. 


We often heard the arresting call 
of the Flicker, always an interesting 
bird. He would walk around the lawn 
as tame as a chicken, and almost as 
large. In the pastures we would 
sometimes find large ant-hills demol- 
ished by him for ants are his prin- 
cipal food. 


In August a flock of Kingbirds took 
possession of the clothes-lines back of 
the house and remained near for sev- 
eral weeks. These are very handsome 
birds with their white-tipped tail 
feathers. One of the bird books calls 


them noisy and quarrelsome but we 
did not find them so, although they al- 
ways seemed to be busy and active. 
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Other birds near the house were the 
Pewee, Chipping Sparrow, Gold-finch, 
Chickadee, crested Flycatcher, Oriole 
and many that we were unable to 
identify. One morning I almost cer- 
tainly saw a Mocking bird. He was 
exactly like his pictures in the bird 
books, which say that he occasionally 
comes as far north as this latitude. 
He did not sing, and remained but a 
few moments, but I saw him very 
plainly. 


Up the road were many red-winged 
Blackbirds. “Chack! Chack!’ they 
called, a note just like the Grackles’ 
which we hear so often in the city. 
The Red-wings have a very sweet call 
also. 


In July we saw a large flock of Bob- 
olinks flying over a field of grain. 
These birds flock early and arrive at 
the southern rice fields about the mid- 
dle of August. Although we love them 
for their beauty and their song, they 
are hated by the southern planters for 
their destructiveness. 


We did not see any Owls but we 
often heard the little Screech Owl 
calling at dusk, a strange little bub- 
bling call. One would call from the 
woods and would be answered by an- 
other some distance away. 


HAWK lived in the woods not far 

from the house. We often saw 
him sailing over the pastures but were 
never near enough to identify him. 
The Sparrow Hawk, the Red-tailed 
Hawk and the Red-shouldered Hawk 
do more good than harm, but Cooper’s 
Hawk and the Sharp-shinned Hawk 
are altogether undesirable. 


In wandering through woods and 
fields we startled many beautiful 
Pheasants. A friendly English setter 
who accompanied us on most of our 
walks would send them flying right 
over our heads. I hope that many of 
these lovely birds survived the hunt- 
ing season. 


Across the meadows was a pond 
which we often visited. Toward Fall 
it was the haunt of many water birds 
on their way south. Sitting quietly 
on the bank, we were able to observe 
them closely. A large flock of Kill- 
deer lingered about for weeks. These 
birds are about the size of a Robin 
and may be distinguished by the black 
ring around the neck and the black 
band across the breast. Always busy, 
always calling, they seemed to have 
regular play among themselves. They 
were not afraid of us and approached 
quite near, but when two farm boys 
came along one day they all took 
flight. 


We sometimes saw Wild Duck near 

the pond and one evening a strange 
gray bird which we were unable to 
identify was near the shore. Most 
unusual of all was the Heron or Crane 
which we saw one evening. He was 
standing near the edge of the pond 
when we reached it, a very large bird, 
with long legs, a long neck and a long 
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pill. On seeing us he flew with a wide 
spread of wings to a small ravine near 
by. We waited quietly on the bank 
and before long he returned and stood 
motionless near the water. It was a 
very strange experience. In the west- 
ern sky the sun was going down in 
great beauty and in the east the full 
moon was rising. All was silent but 


for the occasional cry of the Killdeer. 
Our great regret was that we did not 
have the glass with us, to bring the 
majestic Heron nearer. 


Without any effort on our part, the 
birds afforded much pleasure and en- 


tertainment during: our Summer on 
the hill. 





My Mother’s Garden 


BY HARRIET H. GREEN 


(Continued from January issue) 


gtd days gave slight pause to 
Mother’s activities in the garden. 
The days of well-made knickerbock- 
ers, in which the most portly ladies 
have now an air of dignity and pros- 
perity had not arrived, so that discom- 
fort and bedrabblement were the con- 
sequences of that productive and sat- 
isfactory work which can be done only 
on a “misty moisty morning.” 

After such a morning she would 
come in perfectly happy with the rapt 
look of a priestess returning from her 
shrine. “I’ve had such a beautiful 
morning and the garden is so grate- 
ful.” 

She believed with all her heart in 
Charles Dudley Warner’s recipe for 
efficient work in a garden, “one part 
love and two parts fingers.” 

On days when the rain was of the 
drenching quality or the sun was too 
hot to be safe, her south living room 
looked out upon the garden. Here she 
sat to paint, to write or to rest. 


One year the window would be 
draped with the great Madeira vine 
with its feathery white blossoms and 
heavy waxlike leaves which seemed 
when the sun shone through them as 
if the pale chlorophyll were enclosing 
diamond dust. 

Another year the window showed a 
patch of dancing Poppies. Again the 
Holland Roses were unusually kind 
and blossomed most lovingly. 

And there were always the tall 
sprays of Delphinium for which our 
hearts trembled every time the sum- 
mer wind waxed strong. 

Like Emerson she found her gar- 
den as much on the hillside and the 
rocky ledge, the deep woods and the 
brookside as in her own tiny but loved 
enclosure. And from each visit to 
these wild gardens she brought home 
to her own a souvenir. 


O NE sultry August evening after one 
of those days “when the stoutest 
arm hangs listless,” after a strenuous 
camping on the banks of the West 
Canada, a little way above the dam, 
when we had broiled steak over the 
coals and roasted green corn on sticks, 
baked potatoes in the ashes and 
rescued coffee amberly and fragrantly 
overflowing into the fire, she bore 





home in her arms, refusing all aid, 
a great root of Turk’s Cap Lilies 
which grew and blossomed beautifully 
in the garden for years, rivaling the 
Delphiniums and Hollyhocks in height 
and far excelling them in grace. 

Another time from the same place 
she brought the Grass of Parnassus, 
which is not grass any more than 
Buttercups are grass. But she could 
never persuade it to grow in the gar- 
den. It loves New England’s swampy 
meadows and fellowships with the 
Blue Gentian. 

But the enclosure bounded by the 
houses and the Apple tree was not all 
of the garden—oh no—all about the 
old irregular stone foundation of the 
house was an eighteen inch border 
of little Ferns and Lilies of the Valley. 
The Lilies were to her remembrance 
of a golden haired baby boy who died 
in infancy. In their blossoming time 
they crept everywhere, growing on 
the very window sill of the coal cellar 
and peeping out from the lattice of 
the porch steps. 

Across the front on the north were 
tall brakes and Ferns and in Spring 
a Jack-in-the-Pulpit preached mod- 
estly from beneath his striped sound- 
ing board and leaving in Autumn the 
gaudy bunch of red berries as the 
result of his efforts to be inconspicu- 
ous and humble—the old story of the 
minister’s wild son. 


Here, too, was her favorite, the Day 
Lily, whose blossom she said reminded 
her of the delicate hands of sweet 
white ladies folded in rest or prayer. 


On the sunny side where the fence, 
dividing from the neighbors, ran very 
close, leaving scant room for a foot 
path and the trunk of a generous 
Bartlett Pear tree which dropped its 
fruit on the just, who were ourselves, 
and the unjust, who were our neigh- 
bors, and alas, was blown down by a 
winter storm and broke the unjusts’ 
windows at which we humbly felt the 
positions reversed, here was a tangle 
of Black-eyed Susans, Artichokes, 
Cohosh, Wild Wood Lilies, Roses, 
some white, some pink and a darling 
Baltimore Belle. Passersby on Sun- 
days generally helped themselves gen- 
erously at this station. 
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ROWING most intimately with the 

Clematis sheltering the side porch 
was the Wild Bean. There is no one 
to train it in the woods so it generally 
twists itself about other plants or 
bushes and adds to a tangled under- 
growth to rip the unwary, but given 
encouragement it climbs valiently to 
considerable heights and wherever it 
is, it yields clusters of chocolate- 
colored pea-shaped flowers which 
cause your friends to say, sniffing, 
“Have you Violets here?” or “You are 
making cake this afternoon?” (as 
some think the fragrance is more like 
vanilla) and you say “Oh no! It is 
my Apios Tuberosa that you smell’ 
and show them the blossom and they 
say, “Why, i never saw such a cunning 
blossom and what a delightful odor,” 
while at that moment their farmer 
may be grubbing up and burning that 
“pesky ground-nut.” 

There were some things my mother 
wanted for her garden and gradually 
as if drawn by attraction of her 
wishes they came. A sundial was one 
of these things. 

One Saturday coming home for his 
week end, my husband followed her 
to the garden seat, where she was 
resting. “Mother, I have a sundial 
for you!” and displayed a veritable 
authentically marked sundial which he 
had found and bought in a junk shop. 
Our neighbors had a family of -young 
sons interested in the Barge Canal 
and consequently conversant with 
concrete in all its uses. Very soon one 
of them had provided the sundial with 
a pedestal which in a short time be- 
came gray and time worn enough to 
match the sundial. A round patch 
was gladly made in the turf drying 
ground, a mound made for the pedestal 
and Narcissi, Crocuses and Jonquils 
surrounded it in Spring, succeeded by 
summer flowers as the season ad- 
vanced. 

It was a pretty picture one soft 
early spring day when snow had fallen 
and the Daffodils rose above the velvet 
of the snow and pedestal and sundial 


were softened by the white feathery 
blanket. 


‘T HEN one happy day, arrived an 
Italian water jar—at least that is 
what it looked like and what we called 
it, though I suspect it was made not 
a thousand miles from Whitesboro. 
An acquaintance who had a proper 
garden, most beautiful and costly, all 
blue flowers the season through in 
front of the house and all pink flowers 
behind the house and the most perfect 
lawn between the long beds, had im- 
ported some real Italian jars and hear- 
ing that my mother had a garden, 
though he had never seen it, he sent 
her this jar. And it was a joy. Nas- 
turtiums grew around it and Water 
Lilies in it, and when it was empty 
and dry, it was a great place for great 
grandchildren to hide in. 


And now you have made the tour 
entour of my mother’s garden. 
(Concluded on page 76) 
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Gigantic Hybrid Cactus Dahlias 


BY J. HERBERT ALEXANDER 


HE Hybrid Cactus type is of 

comparatively recent origin, and 

is rapidly coming to the front. 
Eight or ten years ago Kurt Engel- 
hardt produced Wodan and Nibulen- 
genhort. When introduced they were 
considered among the largest and fin- 
est of the new things. Their floral 
rays or petals were broader and not 
as tightly quilled as the then popular 
English Cactus Dahlias. Kalif soon 
followed and to my knowledge is En- 
gelhardt’s best Hybrid Cactus pro- 
duction. To-day it is the largest scar- 
let Hybrid Cactus and a strong sturdy 
grower. Flowers six to nine inches 
in diameter are commonly seen in this 
variety. 

Shortly after Kalif was imported, 
my attention was called to California 
Dahlias; Carter’s variety named 
George Walters was a most welcome 
addition and marked the beginning of 
the present popularity of the Cali- 
fornia Dahlias. It is an exquisite 
blending of salmon-pink and water- 
melon red. A most prolific bloomer 
and a giant in size. It is still among 
our very largest Hybrid Cactus Dah- 
lias, its flowers measuring from six 
to nine inches in diameter. Pa Fen- 
ton gave us Tom Lundy which al- 
though one of the first, is still one of 
= largest. Its color is a dark velvety 
red. 

We should not overlook the fact that 
in Holland, H. Horneveld was also de- 
veloping Hybrid Cactus  Dahlias, 
which followed the California produc- 
tions. Bianca and Attraction are his 
two best introductions. Both are on 
the lavender-pink shades, and at this 
time are great favorites. Attraction 
is the larger of the two, a rose-lilac 
on stems as stiff as cane. Bianca, a 
lavender-pink shading to white at the 
center, has equally good stems, and is 
an abundant bloomer. Probably the 
largest of the crimson-purple Hybrid 
Cactus Dahlias is Beloit, one of Kurt 
Engelhardt’s creations. I have grown 
Beloit with flowers eight and one-half 
inches in diameter on stems two feet 
long. 


— is but one really fine pure 
white Hybrid Cactus, the variety 
Gladys Sherwood. J. J. Broomall, an- 
other California hybridizer, recently 
developed this variety. It is a giant 
in size and always proves a favorite. 
One of the latest productions of ex- 
ceptional size is A. C. Lawrence. A 
broad well-built flower vf a very 
dainty shade of shell pink. It has 
also been exhibited as “A. C. L.” 
With three admirable qualities: size, 
erect stems, and abundant blooms, 








Bessie Boston’s production California 
Enchantress is worthy of a place in 
the finest collections. It is a delight- 
ful shade of rose-pink with a slight 
blending of white at the center. One 
of the newest California productions 
named Daddy Butler was very attrac- 
tive in my garden this year. Not only 
a giant in size, but its stems are of 
great length. Its petals are very long 
and effectively curled at the tips. In 
color, a rose-violet or rosy cerise with 
light reverse of the curly petals show- 
ing beautifully. 


ISS SLOCOMBE, a well-known 

Connecticut grower, has several 
of gigantic size of which she should 
feel proud. Edith Slocombe is a rich 
fuschia-garnet of immense _ size. 
Equally large is her Lorna Slocombe, 
a brilliant scarlet with tints of 
gold. Although not as large Louwise 
Slocombe is a most satisfactory gar- 
den Dahlia, an entirely new shade in 
Hybrid Cactus, deep rose overlaid 
amaranth pink with an _ exquisite 
silvery sheen, the general impression 
being silvery rose. 

Another giant that I must not over- 
look is Mr. Broomall’s recent creation 
named Mrs. Ethel F. T. Smith. This 
is a cream white shading to lemon. 
Sunny South is the largest pure yel- 
low I have seen, and although it was 
its first year in East Bridgewater, if 
it does as well in my garden next year 
I will conclude it will be a difficult 
Dahlia to beat in size, shape and 
habit. Other new ones of gigantic 
size are Mariposa, on the lavender 
pink shades: Papillon, an improved 
George Walters, Elsie Oliver, a deli- 
cate new pastel blend of pink and 
cream, Myra Valentine of the coppery 
shades, and Ambassador probably the 
largest of them all. 


All these hybrids I have mentioned 
are mighty fine, not only here in 
Massachusetts, but they have been 
grown and proven of largest size in 
all parts of the United States these 
last few years. 





Reversion of Type in Dahlias 


In your issue of December, L. J. 
Park raises this question. In my ex- 
perience now reaching over forty 
years I would say that they do not 
revert. At least I have never seen 
such a thing. If the question were 
raised as to varieties varying from 
year to year, that is quite a different 
question, and I would answer that 
they do vary greatly. At least quite 
a number of varieties have this habit. 
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Among growers this habit is spoken 
of as the “on and off years.” 

A given variety may be an ideal 
one year, producing an abundance 
of fine well formed flowers and 
true to its color and form. The 
same variety the next year may 
be off and produce sparingly, and 
the flowers inferior in size and 
color. Yet the form and color does 
not change sufficient to render it 
unrecognizable or suggest that it 
had changed to some other variety. 
These changes are probably caused by 
climatic conditions, soil, care, ete. 
But generally I believe it is more 
climatic than anything else. Some 
varieties do best in a moist season 
and would be “off” in a dry one. 
Others do best in a cool season and 
would be “off” in a hot one. Some 
varieties thrive and bloom in a rich 
soil; others would run to foliage and 
produce few and inferior flowers if 
so treated. So there is some little 
study in Dahlia growing in spite of its 
easy culture. In general I would say 
that a variety that needs babying and 
produces good flowers only once in 
two or three years is a good variety to 
discard. There are so many good vari- 
eties that it is not worth while fussing 
with the doubtful ones. 

Variegated varieties are unstable 
in all their ways and sometimes very 
interesting also. But I do not think 
it was this type that Mr. Peck had 
in mind. 

W. W. WILMORE, (Colorado) 





Methods With Dahlias 


After planting single tubers of the 
Dahlia, I find a considerable percent- 
age of them will develop and send up 
more thea one shoot. 

I retain only one of these, and as 
soon as the excess shoot (or shoots) 
has developed two sets of leaves, I 
dig down carefully, and with a slight 
twist remove the shoot, with its heel, 
from the old tuber. Carefully replace, 
and firm the soil and no harm is done 
the remaining shoot. 

The excess shoots are placed :sep- 
arately in three or four inch pots, set 
deeply in a mixture of half sand and 
half good garden loam, watered, and 
placed in light shade out of doors, 
where they will get plenty of air. 
(I usually set mine under grape 
vines. ) 

Keep them moist, but not TOO wet, 
and practically all of them will root 
and start into growth in two or three 
weeks, when they can be slipped from 
the pots, and set in the garden with 
very little disturbance or setback. 

These plants will not only bloom, 
but will make nice compact clumps for 
next year. 

When potting, it is well to pinch out 
the top above the second set of leaves, 
thus causing the growth to start from 
the side axils, and making better 


shaped plants. 
F. R. ROSE 
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Timely Suggestions for February 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


“The cold world lies wrapped in a mantle of snow, 
Where the bleak northern Winter reigns king, 
And even the shortest month seems much too long 
While we are waiting to welcome Spring.” 


‘71 NHE time of waiting for Spring 
would seem even longer to some 
of us were it not for the winter 
garden which furnishes the greenery 
and the precious flowers that so ef- 
fectually aid in bridging the gap be- 
tween the out-door bloom of Autumn 
and that of Spring, for plants that 
have been well-cared for and that have 
been judiciously selected according to 
their season of bioom, may be de- 
pended upon to produce a profusion, 
and continuous bloom from late in 
the Fall until the arrival of the out- 
door spring flowers. 


The lengthening days and conse- 
quent increase of sunlight will cause 
a corresponding increase of vigor in 
growth and bloom. If deemed desir- 
able, plants that are forming buds or 
are about to burst into bloom, may be 
assisted with moderate doses of plant 
food, but they should not be over- 
stimulated. Give plenty of fresh air 
and light, and do not let the plants 
suffer for lack of water. Keep the 
foliage free of dust and of insect 
pests. Spray or fumigate if neces- 
sary. Guard against sudden changes 
of temperature. 


As the plants continue to make 
vigorous growth, turn the pots from 
time to time so as to induce symmetry 
of growth. A lanky, one-sided plant 
cannot be considered ornamental. 
Snap off any shoots or branches that 
have become spindling or undesirable, 
and use them as cuttings if possible, 
by inserting them in the pot with the 
parent plant or by putting them in 
a box of moist sand kept for the pur- 
pose. February is a good time to 
“slip” Geranium, Lantana, German 
Ivy, Coleus, Verbena, Heliotrope, Im- 
patiens, ete. 


Plants like the Amaryllis and 
Fuchsia that have been enjoying a 
season of rest may be started into 
active growth. It is usually of benefit 
to cut back Fuchsias. Begin to water 
sparingly Chrysanthemums to encour- 
age the growth of the shoots that 
are to be used as new stock for the 
next season’s bloom. Other plants 
that have been in storage may need 
water or other attention. If wanted 
for early bloom, Gloxinia bulbs and 
the tuberous Begonia may now be 
started. Occasional applications of 
plant food will be helpful when forc- 
ing the Easter Lily into bloom. 


Move into the light, Hyacinth and 
similar bulbs that are about to bloom. 
If kept in a cool room the flowers will 
last much longer than if in a warm 
temperature. Bulbs that are through 


flowering should be allowed to ripen 
well before being stored. Though 
usually not of value for a second sea- 
son of forcing, they may be planted 
out-doors in the Fall, and after a year 
or two are apt to recover their vi- 
tality to a sufficient degree to produce 
quite satisfactory spring flowers. 


Utilize the long evenings in adding 
to your store of horticultural knowl- 
edge. There are now many’ worth- 
while books on the subject obtain- 
able and short courses are available, 
so that the earnest and ambitious gar- 
dener may readily acquire depend- 
able information in regard to the 
needs and peculiar cultural require- 
ments of plants. He should also read 
at least some of the up-to-date maga- 
zines and journals devoted to the art 
of horticulture and the articles con- 
tributed to daily and weekly papers 
by popular writers on the subject. 


February is a good time to plan for 
the garden of the coming season. 
Draw a diagram to scale, and indicate 
the permanent beds and_ borders. 
Make a note of proposed changes and 
of the amount of space that will be 
available for new plantings. Then 
study the 1924 seed catalogues and 
select such plants, seeds and bulbs 
that will be suitable for the locations. 
Do not select sun-loving plants for 
shady situations or vice versa. Or- 
der seeds promptly so that they may 
be at hand when needed. A number 
of varieties may be required to start 
in flats or hotbeds next month. If 
fruited plants for next Christmas 
decoration are wanted, start Jerusalem 
Cherry seeds now. 


As in the latitude of New York, 
hotbeds may be started about the first 
week of March, preparations for con- 
structing them may be begun the 
latter part of this month, so that 
everything may be in readiness when 
the time arrives. Have a pit from 
two to three feet deep dug, and the 
frames and sash on hand. Provide 
plenty of mats or similar coverings 
for use over sash during the cold 
“snaps” that are to be expected here at 
this season. Make such markers and 
stakes that will be required to label 
or separate the various sorts of seeds 
that are to be started under sash. 
Give thought to the important matter 
of the preparation of the heating 
material. 


During the latter part of February, 
the necessary pruning of transplanted 
stock and of shade and fruit trees 
may be done, so that there will be time 
for the wounds to heal before the 
running of the sap. Cut out and 
burn all diseased branches on Apple 
trees and black knot on Cherry and 
Plums. Treat with a corrosive sub- 
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limate solution. While working on 
the trees take time to destroy the 
eggs of tent caterpillars and other 
pests. Late blooming ornamental 
shrubs such as the Altheas and Hy- 
drangea paniculata, and vines like the 
Clematis and Honeysuckle may be 
pruned at this time. Avoid over- 
pruning. 





Frost-Proof Flowers 


In both the December and January 
issues the Editor had something to 
say about Ten Weeks’ Stocks, but this 
time he has a still bigger story to tell. 
In December he reported that Stocks 
withstood temperatures of twenty- 
eight to thirty degrees. In January 
he reported eighteen to twenty de- 
grees and now the big story is that 
Stocks actually withstood a temper- 
ature of eleven degrees above zero 
and produced useful bloom after that. 
A sizable handful of Ten Weeks’ 
Stocks was cut by the Editor on De- 
cember 22 and these when taken into 
the house and placed in a frog on the 
dining room table opened beautifully 
for Christmas day. 

While it is improbable that this 
record, so far as late blooming in 
Northern New York is concerned, may 
be duplicated again soon, yet the pos- 
sibilities of Ten Weeks’ Stocks as a 
fall blooming flower have been dem- 
onstrated in an unmistakable way. 
That any summer-flowering plant 
should withstand a temperature of 
many degrees below the freezing 
point of water and still retain its vi- 
tality, and still be able to throw bloom 
hardly seems possible. But the Editor 
vouches for the above as an absolute 
fact. Can anyone tell of further ob- 
servations on the frost-proof qualities 
of Ten Weeks’ Stocks? 





A Little Garden Picture 


A brilliant autumn garden picture 
which caught the eye from afar was 
noted in the Rose garden of the 
Wooded Island, famous during the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, a planting 
so simple and effective that it might 
readily grace any garden. It con- 
sisted of a bank of the golden sneeze- 
weed (Helenium autumnale superbum) 
a native which adorns the landscape 
with its beautiful golden heads in 
September and grows to a height of 
from three to four feet. Against this 
bank of gold were placed a few plants 
of Salvia splendens, the old type, tall 
growing and not coming into full 
beauty until late in the Fall. This 
form is much more decorative for a 
bold planting than the bedding types 
of smaller and more compact growth 
such as Zurich, Bonfire, Drooping 
Spikes and others. 

The effect of this planting was gor- 
geous and it seemed to illuminate the 
entire garden at dusk when this 
famous garden usually has its great- 
est number of visitors. 


SHERMAN R. DUFFY 
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The Notables Among My 1923 Gladioli 


BY ADAM STEINHAUER 


N SPITE of the long, cold steady 

Winter with no relief till the 

middle of June, and the coldest 
August in many decades, some of the 
Glads did splendidly. Many failed to 
bloom on scheduled time and very 
often both cuts of the same bulb 
showed different results in size as well 
as in shade. 

The following were the most de- 
serving of praise in my collection of 
over two hundred varieties:— 


WHITE 


Elf and Marin are two good flowers. 
The beautiful yellow buds in one as 
well as the greenish hues in the buds 
of the other are a little misleading, yet 
they detract nothing from these strong, 
long-lasting, pleasing and prolific Glads. 

Another good white and almost a self 
is White Wonder. It is a beautiful, 
large, well set flower with four blooms 
open at a time. 

Carmen Sylva, ten blooms, five open 
at once. Their milky-white and lily- 
like blooms are very pleasing. 


YELLOW 


Golden Measure was the tallest of the 
yellows in the garden. The beautiful 
blooms of this variety are borne on a 
strong and stout spike. Only three or 
four blooms are fully opened at once. 
They are large, clear, distinct and 
slightly ruffled. 

Flora is the nearest to a self with 
blooms very refined and compact. 

Claremont has the largest amount of 
pleasing blooms opened at once, that are 
set exceptionally well. 

Gold is the deepest of the yellows and 

Germa the lightest. 

Mrs. Lillian Guernsey with her shell- 
pink dashed edges on the creamy outer 
petals and with her bright clear yellow 
inner petals that fade toward the edges 
is a truly magnificent bell flower. 


RED 


Mrs. W. Richardson is a clear bright, 
deep, glistening red. Many large blooms 
are opened at once. They are set well 
on a long wiry spike. It’s «4 bloom well 
worth while having, and a producer of 
bulblets that do well. 

Diana is a real large vivid and pro- 
lific red with most of the blooms open at 
once, yet far from crowding. 

Caroline Esberg. I like her clear un- 
adulterated red buds. Most of her round 
refined blooms are wide open at once. It 
is a beautiful self, dazzling and flaring 
red, that is afraid of neither the scorch- 
ing sun nor stormy breezes. Caroline 
is a good producer of large bulblets. 

Superba is very alluring when in bud. 
It’s beautiful blooms are wide open and 
well set on one side of the spike. It 
is a new shade of red that is sure to 
please. 

Pasadena is one large, strong spike 
with as many as fifteen blooms open at 
once. These are soft, clean, clear and 


attractive. An occasional bloom forgets 
to disclose its lip markings, yet it’s a 
red that will make friends from the first 
glance. I do not know a Glad that lasts 
longer in a vase than this beauty. 


BLUE 
Muriel, fifteen blooms—five wide open 


at once. It is a good flower with a fine 
blotch. 
Rev. Ewbank, fourteen blooms—six 


open at once. It’s a beautiful flower that 
fades; only then I like it especially well. 

Martha Fernekes, eighteen blooms— 
ten open at atime. They are large, lily- 
like, odd and make an impression. 

Geraldine Farrar grew from small 
bulblets; these did splendidly, yet the 
flower spikes were cut, in order to de- 
velop larger blooms next year. I hope 
that this variety will prove a true blue, 
for not a bloom of my twelve listed:— 
“Blue Varieties,’ had a speck of blue 
that is so common in different sorts of 
blue Larkspur. 


PURPLE 


Elkhart is a good, clear flower with 
several blooms open at once. These are 
small, yet bright and clear. 

Anna Eberius enjoys too well an es- 
tablished popularity to need additional 
comments. 

Henry Ford is yet of a more brilliant 
luster, bigger bloom and stronger stem. 
The blooms open like those on a good 
size Diener’s American Beauty, yet con- 
siderably larger in every respect with as 
many as twenty blooms wide open at 
once. However you lok at Henry he is 
full of pep and vim. 


LAVENDER 


Louise, twelve blooms—three open at 
once. They are clear bright, refined and 
curved very attractively, but set too 
closely together. 

Lavender America, thirteen blooms— 
three open at a time. The blooms are 
large and beautiful, but too far apart. 

Sweet Lavender, fifteen blooms—five 
open at once. A large flower with a 
heavy, much pleasing blotch. It is a pro- 
ducer of bulblets that do well. 

Sarah Lillie, sixteen blooms—six open 
at once. It is a sure winner not because 
of the extra spike or two but because 
of her size, pleasing hues and refine- 
ment. 

Indian Summer, fifteen blooms—six 
open at a time. They are large, soft, 
showy, ruffled attractively and facing 
one way. The first bloom opened on an 
Indian Summer day—too late to prove 
a seed producer. 


ORANGE 
Sheila, thirteen blooms—four open at 
once. A truly majestic, triangular bloom 
of a light, clear, rich and pleasing color. 
Catherine F. Hess, twenty blooms— 
eight open at a time. All facing one 
way, that are big, clear, impressive. 
They are borne on a tall graceful spike, 
arranged symmetrically. It is a bloom 

sure to excite admiration. 
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D. J. Whitney with its twenty blooms 
and eight fully opened at a time is a 
remarkable flower of lively hues, and 
even in a garden full of Glads, yet can 
hardly be passed unnoticed. 

Mrs. Leon Douglas with the same gen- 
eral colors is larger as well as deeper 
and clearer in her lovely markings. The 
large spike is well furnished with a 
double row of blooms—widely expanded 
like those of an exceptional Amaryllis. 
One spike of this variety to a vase is 
all it needs and all it holds. It will be 
a hard job to beat this lady. It is a pro- 
lifie variety. 

ROSE 


Mrs. Dr. Norton, fourteen blooms— 
four wide open at a time. The dull pink 
tints in its buds find very few friends, yet 
the wide open blooms easily win numer- 
ous admirers even from a distance for 
their beautiful glistening tints. The 
blooms are scattered but the suffusion 
of colors makes well up for it. A very 
prolific variety. 

Norma Krausgrill, sixteen blooms— 
eight open at once, all facing one way. 
Something like Jack London but deeper 
and clearer. The strong spike has a 
double row of blooms, which are slightly 
and beautifully ruffled. Norma may fade 
a little, yet I would say that from it 
she rather wins than loses. 

_ Catherine Coleman, eighteen blooms— 
six wide open at a time. These are 
borne on a slim graceful spike. Nothing 
wrong with this lady. She is sure to 
please. 

Richard Diener, twenty blooms—ten 
open at once. These are facing one way. 
The harmony of hues and tints is un- 
approachable. A flower of which you 
will never grow tired. 


CREAM 


Mrs. Rudolph Spreckles, sixteen blooms, 
all open at once. The cream color of this 
variety likes no back place. It’s another 
one of those clear, bright colored Glads 
of which only one spike fills a vase well. 

Mrs. H. E. Bothin. The beautiful 
creamy-greenish buds are a little mis- 
leading. In spite of its heavy blotch and 
heavy ruffling it’s well worth while con- 
sidering. Not many blooms are open at 
a time but those that are, disclose quality 
and refinement. 

Mrs. Truxton Beale is a flower with an 
individuality and just a few blooms open 
at a time. It even fades a little, yet the 
color, clearness, size as well as the curled 
petals make this flower very imposing 
and memorable. 

Mrs. Richard Lohrman, being tied to a 
post had no chance to kink. Of its 
twenty blooms eleven were fully opened 
at once. The spike is strong and wiry. 
The harmony of pleasing colors in both 
bud and bloom as well as the soft ruffling 
is beyond criticism. It is a truly mag- 
nificent flower and very prolific. 


APRICOT 


Pola Negri, sixteen blooms in two rows. 
Spike strong and lasting. Most of the 
looms are wide open at a time. The 
long curved petals are arranged very 
symmetrically, which adds to their splen- 
dor an artistic touch, new in the Glads. 
You cannot help giving Pola another 
look. It is an excellent producer of 
large bulblets. 

ODD 


The three odd ores worthy of praise 
were Rose Ash, (Diener), Mr. Henry 
Beckman, and London Smoke. The petals 
of the first are shy neither in attractive 
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curling nor beautiful waving or soft 
ruffling; the second possesses a touch 
of iridescence hard to describe and the 
third one with its large blooms is of a 
more definite color. These varieties are 
robust, long lasting, and surely out of the 
ordinary, also very prolific. 


HOODED VARIETIES 


Jewell. Of her thirteen blooms—five 
are open at once. They are facing one 
way. It’s an early, beautiful and well 
pleasing flower that retains its shape 
and colors to the very last bloom. J plant 
my Glads shallow yet I had to dig deep 
for the bulblets of this variety. 

Scarlet Treasure, ten blooms—four 
wide open at once. They are small but 
of a pleasing almost self color. In my 
collection as a multiplier it was second to 
none. 

Gold Drop, eleven blooms—three open 
at once, slightly ruffled. Its yellow is 
very pleasing and refined. 

Yellow Treasure is another 
bright yellow that is sure to please. 

In conclusion will give here Madison 


clear, 
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Cooper’s advice to me: “Do not be too 
hasty to condemn a variety.” 


Last year I was very much taken 
with the color display of Jack London, 
yet I considered it a minus—for the 
two rows of blooms were drifting too 
far apart. This year all blooms of this 
variety were facing one way and the 
comments were most favorable. 


I noticed in several cases that from 
a bulb cut in two—one bloom was de- 
cidedly darker than the other. This 
was particularly noticeable in Germa. 
One cut of Catherine Coleman pro- 
duced a large bulb with no bulblets 
while the other smaller one (from the 
same bulb) had several. 


One cut of Rose Glory had a good 
flower, while the other one (from the 
same bulb) dried on the stem. 

So, whatever you do, do not forget 


Mr. Cooper’s advice and wait another 
season. 





Notes on Gladiolus Test Garden 


BY G. D. 


gardens, only a few rods square 

and surrounded by buildings and 
trees. The soil is a sandy loam, except 
one side that has been filled in with 
clay and black soil. No special ferti- 
lizer has been used except a light 
covering of well rotted barnyard ma- 
nure. 

We have tried to have it as near 
like the average -garden as possible ex- 
cept that we have the Skinner Irri- 
gation System which, however, is used 
only in case of severe drouth to in- 
sure a steady growth during the en- 
tire season. 

We added about two hundred and 
fifty varieties that we had not tested 
before so that we had about five hun- 
dred varieties under observation this 
season. 

With a few exceptions we started 
the test with twenty-five bulblets of 
each variety. 

They were planted in flats and kept 
in the furnace room about a month 
before the usual time for planting 
outside. 

When they were transplanted in the 
garden early in April, some varieties 
had nearly all germinated and some 
had grown two or three inches high 
while some varieties did not yet show 
any signs of growing. Nevertheless, 
they were all transplanted at the 
same time, and they continued to 
germinate and came up later, a few 
not showing themselves above the sur- 
face until late in the season. 

There was almost a perfect germina- 
tion in a good many varieties, espe- 
cially the Primulinus Hybrids. In 
nine varieties none of the bulblets 
grew. In all the other varieties the 
number growing ranged from one to 
twenty-five, making an _ average 


ir test plot is like most village 
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growth of about fifty per cent of all 
the bulblets planted. 

We consider this a fair percentage 
of germination considering the great 
number of varieties tested, coming 
from many sources, and the different 
conditions in which they had been 
grown, stored, and handled. 

We peeled the bulblets of some of 
the higher priced varieties as this 
practice usually gives a better per- 
centage of germination. 

We peeled the bulblets of Purple 
Glory, which were very large. All 
those which grew bloomed and pro- 
duced large bulbs. Twenty per cent 
of these bulblets did not grow but 
were bright and sound when dug, and 
we expect them to germinate all right 
next season. It is characteristic of 
some varieties that their bulblets do 
not germinate well the first season 
they are planted and are apt to grow 
better if they are saved and planted 
a year later. 

We also peeled the bulblets of 
Richard Diener which were small. 
They all grew but ripened prema- 
turely, making bulbs less than one- 
half inch in size. 

The size of a bulb does not depend 
so much on the size of the bulblet 
from which it is produced as it does 
upon the variety and growing condi- 
tions. It is natural for some vari- 
eties to stop growing, usually when 
they have formed two or three leaves 
especially if hot, dry weather happens 
at this time. We find that we cannot 
keep all varieties growing even when 
they have all the water they need. 
When the hot sun scorches the foliage 
to a certain extent they usually stop 
growth above ground and devote what 
energy they have to the ripening of 
the bulb. 
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Bulblets grown from bulblets or 
planting stock germinate more easily 
than those from older bulbs because 
the older bulbs produce bulblets with 
harder shells. 

Nearly all Primulinus Hybrid vari- 
eties have rather soft shelled bulblets 
and germinate extremely well. 

Dracocephalus, a species sometimes 
called the Green Gladiolus, produces 
the smallest bulblets of any we know. 
They are so very small that they are 
apt to be overlooked when the bulbs 
are being dug. 

Quartinianus Hybrids are of no 
value to us this far North on account 
of their lateness. Autumn and 
Hallowe’en grew for about two hun- 
dred days, when they were killed by 
hard freezing about the first of No- 
vember, and would have needed at 
least two weeks longer to show their 
colors. 

We are discarding quite a number 
of varieties without further trial on 
account of very evident faults, but 
most of the others will require two 
more years to give them a fair trial. 





Freaks of Evelyn 
Kirtland and Others 


Several years ago I had a stem of 
Evelyn Kirtland which had three flow- 
ers at the same node, three at the 
next, two each at the third and fourth. 

Again, in 1922 quite a number of 
the Kirtlands had double flowers, and . 
some had double flattened stems which 
divide evenly at the top with flowers 
on both branches. 

The bulbs, as I remember, were 
rather small (at planting) and were 
planted on a south slope of sandy soil. 
They had plenty of water. 

Apropos of this and also of the 
gradual deterioration, in some re- 


spects, of a variety with age, Mr. 


Black says that when Golden King 
was new it often came double; but 
for several years he has seldom seen 
a double flower of this variety. I re- 
member that Mrs. Francis King used 
often to have two or more branches 
so that it was often a question whether 
to sacrifice the lower branch or to 
cut the first stem short, leaving the 
branch to bloom later. Lately I sel- 
dom see Mrs. King branching. Same 
thing is true of Augusta. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF 





From time to time the Editor’s 
Gladiolus friends send him various 
freaks and extraordinary Gladiolus 
corms, among which are bulbs show- 
ing tremendous increase in the way 
of divisions. The Editor has in hand, 
from his own garden, a bulb which 
made thirteen new bulbs, all of them 
showing top growth. 

This bulb came from a mixture of 
Primulinus Hybrids. Perhaps some- 
one can show a bigger record than 
this. Some varieties seem much more 


inclined to divide than others. 
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FLOWER GROWER I asked the co- 

operation of the members to in- 
crease our membership, requesting 
each member to get a new one, thereby 
doubling up. I don’t know how many 
of you have complied with this re- 
quest, but by the way new applica- 
tions are coming in I know that some 
of you have been busy and those of 
you who have not yet “done your 
bit” should get after that new mem- 
ber. I promised to tell you how this 
campaign came out, so in the March 
issue I will fulfill this promise. This 
will have given you six months’ time 
“to make good” which should be 
sufficient. Only one more month left. 
Observe the change in our A. G. S. 
columns of THE FLOWER GROWER; 
see how much space is devoted to 
“Glads,” not only in our columns but 
throughout the whole magazine; it 
is bristling with good “Glad” informa- 
tion which shows that many are be- 
coming imbued with the proper spirit. 
Contemplate the newsy items the A. 
G. S. Publicity committee through 
Dr. B. R. Bales, its Chairman, is con- 
tributing and then reflect on the good 
this would do to one thousand more 
subscribers to THE FLOWER GROWER 
and the same number of new members 
for the A. G. S. 

I say to you, fellow members, we 
have a good thing, a noble cause and 
a grand opportunity to make the world 
more beautiful. Let us attend to this 
duty and not defer or neglect it. 

I am a crank on “Glads,” properly 
speaking an enthusiast, and I en- 
deavor to pour out my soul to you to 
encourage the growing of more of 
them. I know their beauties; their 
value as cut flowers; the magnificence 
of the garden in which they are 
grown; the animation and inspiration 
it gives to the mind to watch them 
unfold their petals; and I say unto 
you again: Boost them, Boost the As- 
sociation that stands for all that is 
great in growing them, and Boost 
THE FLOWER GROWER, the magazine 
that stands behind all with its un- 
tiring efforts to educate the “Glad” 
fans in all ways which are best. 

Watch these columns closely; in 
fact, read THE FLOWER GROWER thor- 
oughly as there are some items in 
store for the A. G. S. members which 
will be very interesting and which will 
be published in the near future. 


[ THE October issue of THE 


Many of our old members are writ- 
ing me very complimentary letters 
about the improvement in the A. G. S. 
columns, all of which is duly appre- 
ciated and I only wish that I had time 
to thank each one individually. 

Such recognition of SERVICE is 
always acceptable and creates a de- 
sire for greater achievements. At the 


same time I want all readers to under- 


stand that Doc Bales, the chairman of 
the Publicity Committee, is wielding 
a wicked pen and it would do a lot of 
good to cheer “Doc” up a bit once in 
a while. He deserves it. 


Much has been said and written 
about the proper pronunciation of 
“Gladiolus.” I am not going to at- 
tempt to give my views, as I call 
them “Glads.” 

Several people in our city have the 
habit of calling them Gladolias with 
the emphasis on the DO as if they 
had in mind dough. Perhaps they 
are in the bakery business or have 
plenty of money and like to hear the 
word “dough.” But, the worst of all 
was the pronunciation a resident from 
the shores of Lake Erie gave them last 
Fall. He called them “Glad i-o- no- 
liums and told me there was a man up 
his way that growed a lot of ’em. I 
think he had in mind our mutual 
friend C. Zeestraten, of Bemus Point. 

Too bad we cannot all pronounce the 
word alike. 


We have all read of the proverbial 
patience of “Job” and I now know of 
a similar case brought right up to 
date. In a letter from E. L. Shultz, 
he sends in his renewal to member- 
ship and THE FLOWER GROWER and 
writes a nice letter in which he states 
that he is sorely afflicted with boils 
so that he must eat his meals in a 
standing position. At the same time 
he sends me this poem which I have 
not seen in print, and as it contains 
a beautiful sentiment, will reproduce 
it here. 

FLOWERS 
With their myriad hues of the rainbow, 
And their perfume of souls unborn, 
Flowers are thoughts of the Angels, 
Conned in an earthly form. 

Now: The least that I can say, if 
Friend Shultz can write such a nice 
letter and copies of poems, while be- 
ing so sorely afflicted, is “Bully for 
Shultz.” 


“BILL’S’”’ BULB CELLAR 


A few days ago, while motoring 
through Canandaigua, I happened to 
think of my friend “Gladiolus Bill’ 
and decided to call on him. Bill is a 
good scout and a great “Glad” fan and 
we had a very pleasant visit. He in- 
vited me to go with him and inspect 
his new bulb cellar and it certainly 
is a hummer. 

On the side of a hill which forms 
part of the East shore of Canandaigua 
Lake, and overlooking that beautiful 
body of water, “Bill” has built a mod- 
ern bulb house twenty-four by sixty 
feet with all up-to-date conveniences 
for the handling and storing of bulbs. 
After loading the crates in the field 
they are hauled to the second floor 
for drying or curing. There is heat 
when required and excellent ventila- 
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tion. After being cured and cleaned 
they are lowered into the cellar for 
storage. At one end a portable truck 
containing a number of small bins is 
arranged which is placed conveniently 
near the packing table. These bins 
can be filled with stock and different 
varieties can be readily taken from 
them which greatly facilitates the 
packing of small orders. “Bill” has 
a lot of bulbs, also a lot of orders to 
fill, and everything seems to be in a 
prosperous condition. 


L. L. Hoopes, of Illinois, writing 
this office under date of Dec. 8th, 1923, 
says: 

“IT find THE FLOWER GROWER very in- 
structive and interesting. It keeps one 
posted on the new varieties which are 
coming to the front for the novelty and 
commercial growers, and the advertise- 
ments from every section of the country 
keep one in close touch with the markets 
and prices. 

“My start last year with some of the 
newer ‘Glads’ aroused considerable in- 
terest last Summer. Next year, with 
some new ones added, I hope to really 
educate my trade to the possibilities of 
the ‘Glad.’ ” 


One would think that the Holland 
bulb growers had learned from past 














GLADIOLUS BILL’S BULB CELLAR 


experiences that the juggling of prices 
in the bulb game was a serious matter 
and one that the American importer 
of bulbs would not countenance. 

Quarantine No. 37 and the high 
duty and handling charges on impor- 
tations into this country has struck 
them a hard blow, but even with these 
obstructions, they are foolish enough 
to pursue a policy of price cutting 
from year to year which is a great 
detriment to the American importer 
who would and does patronize them 
for new and novel varieties. 

In their 1923 price lists, new vari- 
eties were offered at a high price and 
many were sold; this year, their 1924 
price lists offer these same varieties 
at a cut of about eighty-five per cent 
from their last year’s quotations. 
Wherein is there any justice in this 
price cutting to their American pa- 
trons and why is this great reduction 
justified? This means a serious loss 
to the importer, or a deal in which 
there was no gain as he could have 
waited another year and bought twice 
as much stock for the same amount of 
money. 

Let us consider the wonderful light 
pink variety Le Marechal Foch: Com- 
pare the price at which this sold at 
three years ago and what it can be 
purchased for at the present time, 
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The total loss to growers who origi- 
nally imported this variety has been 
many thousands of dollars. 

The Holland Growers must co-oper- 
ate with their customers in the United 
States if they wish to maintain their 
goodwill and patronage; otherwise, 
we must discontinue our relations 
@ with them. The hybridizers in this 

country are producing some wonder- 
ful new varieties which should make 
our neighbors across the seas “set up 
and take notice.” 

JOHN C. DAvis, Sec’y 


NOTES FROM DR. BALES 


Those readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER who have read the interest- 
ing and authoritative articles on 
Gladiolus culture from the pen of R. 
Cc. H. Lenski, will be interested to 
know that Prof. Lenski is the Dean 
of the Seminary of Capitol University 
of Columbus, Ohio, the largest Lu- 
theran college in Ohio, and one of the 
best in this country. Probably no 
more interesting and instructive arti- 
cle on the modern varieties of the 
Gladiolus has ever been published 
than his “The Grand Procession” 
which appeared serially in this paper. 


Every member of the A. G. S. who 
has attended the annual meetings of 
the Society, knows Joe Coleman, and to 
know Joe, is to love him, but how 
many know what his hobby is? Joe 
has two of them; raising pedigreed 
wolf hounds, and collecting postage 
stamps. Of course his wolf hounds 
are the best on earth, but there are 
several stamps he needs to complete 
his collection. He admits it. 


Since the Glad Philosopher in a re- 
cent article spoke of his pet “goat 
getters” and we followed suit a little 
later with our own brand, we have 
heard of several more. Our morning 
mail brings this one from our friend 
Bridge of the Skinner Irrigation Co.: 
“I was especially interested in your 
article about ‘pet peeves.’ Now maybe 
you would be interested in my ‘pet 
peeve.’ It is the person, generally a 
woman, who comes into the garden 
and exclaims over the Gladioli, mar- 
veling at their beauty and always 
winding up with the statement, “They 
look just like wax.’ I can stand 
for any amount of hot air, but that 
wax stuff certainly ‘gets my goat’.” 


Attention has been called in these 
columns, some time ago, to the prac- 
tice of some growers who are send- 
ing out cormels or bulblets by the 
quart, and are using liquid measure 
. instead of solid measure. This is un- 
@ ‘air and should not be. To test the 
difference in the two standards of 
measure, we found by actual count 
that there were about seven hundred 
more bulblets in solid, than in liquid 
measure. In these days of high priced 
cormels, this would make a vast differ- 
ence in the price. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


The argument concerning the rel- 
ative value and beauty of Louise, 
Capt. Boynton and Mrs. F. C. Peters 
still continues without any of the 
arguers being convinced. Our opinion 
is that they are all three mighty good. 
Quite a bit of discussion has been in- 
dulged in relative to the comparative 
values of Albania and Carmen Sylva, 
in the white class. We might say the 
same of these two, also Vaughan 
White that showed to such a good ad- 
vantage at Kalamazoo, as well as 
the two fine reds of Metzner, namely, 
Bunker Hill and Stanford, at Roch- 
ester were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 


Every flower lover who can make 
the necessary arrangements should 
try to attend the Sixth National 
Flower Show, to be held in the Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, March 
29 to April 6. This promises to be 
the largest flower show ever held in 
this country. To those who were 
fortunate enough to attend the last 
National Flower Show at Indianapolis, 
two years ago, this invitation will be 
unnecessary. The Public Auditorium 
at Cleveland is a new building, just 
completed last year, and is one of the 
largest in the country; both cut flow- 
ers and plants will be shown to their 
best advantage. 


In Bulletin No. 1 of the Canadian 
Gladiolus Society, just issued, we note 
that Prof. A. H. McLennon who has 
charge of the trial plot at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario, 
has kept a record of the blooming 
dates of the numerous varieties grown 
there. The first ten to bloom are as 
follows:—Vesuvius, 60 days; Alice 
Tiplady, 63 days; Prince of Wales, 
68 days; Early Sunrise, 69 days; and 
the following varieties bloomed in 70 
days:—Attraction, Citronella, Early 
Pink, Elegance, Fairy Queen, Golden 
Girl, King of Gladioli, Lucie, Pearle, 
Queenly, Salmon Beauty, Souvenir, 
Sylvia, Sphinx, Sunset, The Pearl, 
Vinula, There was no record of 
Halley, Elizabeth Tabor or Pink 
Beauty. 


rom the pen of B. H. Spencer of 
Massachusetts, we have the follow- 
ing :— 

I note an item about the “best dozen 
Gladioli.” That is a hard question. 
Various people have various tastes, and 
even prejudices at times. However, 
there are some varieties that are superb. 
I have been interested in Gladioli for 
fifteen years, and more, and I have seen 
and grown some fine Gladioli. I cannot 
agree with the man who says that Mrs. 
Peters is the finest Gladiolus ever put 
out. It is a fine thing, but Louise, and 
even old Youell’s Favorite shaded it this 
season. Louise was the best I. ever saw 
it. 

Anyway, here is my selection of twen- 
ty-five: Marie Kunderd, Gold, Peach 
Rose, Paramount, Giant Myrtle, Cath- 
erine Coleman, Jenny Lind, Obelisque, 
Elkhart, Fern Kyle, Louise, B. L. Smith, 
E. J. Shaylor, Red Fire, Lustre, Ex- 
quisite, Mary Pickford, Ming Toy, Vir- 
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ginia Hale, Dr. Bennett, Mona Lisa, 
Europa, Purple Glory, Rembrandt. 

All these are splendid for refinement 
and coloring. If you wish size and mass 
of bloom, W. H. Phipps and American 
Beauty may be chosen. 


B. R. BALES, Chairman 
Publicity Committee 


ELIMINATING INFERIOR VARI- 
ETIES—SELLING SPACE TO 
COMMERCIAL GROWERS AT 
FLOWER SHOWS 


l was very much interested in the 
article by Dr. Bales, in THE FLOWER 
GROWER this month in which he hits 
many important matters that should be 
settled, and I hope they will be, by the 
present board of officers. 

In speaking of the new seedlings being 
put out, he likens the growers to “a 
mother and her boy. No matter how 
bad the boy is, his mother thinks he is 
the best boy in town.” How very true 
of some growers, who, it seems, are fos- 
tering every seedling they grow and try- 
ing to put them off on the innocent 
amateur who has not yet cut his wisdom 
teeth. Hundreds of seedlings have been 
exhibited at the Gladiolus shows in the 
past few years, very few of which are 
worthy of any attention. But the grow- 
ers would have you think “they are su- 
perior to anything yet produced,” when 
in reality many of them are very inferior 
to some of the cheaper and older vari- 
eties. But because of the high prices 
placed upon these “new creations,’ and 
the fine appearance and description in 
the catalogues, many of these inferior 
seedlings find their way into the hands 
of the inexperienced under a name much 
nicer than the flower itself. Our officers 
are on the right track regarding what 
shall and what shall not be recognized 
as worthy of approval by the A. G. S., 
and the sooner the lid is clamped down 
on the wholesale promotion of so-called 
new varieties, the better it will be for 
all concerned. And it is my opinion that 
the doctor’s scheme of taking a vote on 
the present varieties on the market and 
to eliminate a couple thousand, would 
place us at a fair starting point. 

Regarding the selling of space in the 
exhibition halls to growers, why not 
charge each exhibitor a small sum per 
vase as entrance fee? The expense then 
would fall on all alike in proportion to 
the amount of their exhibit. I’m sure 
no one would object to a fee of ten to 
twenty-five cents per vase, and the pro- 
ceeds would help defray the expense of 
the show. I never could see any serious 
objection to growers taking orders for 
stock at the shows, or distributing their 
catalogues, providing they did not make 
it obnoxious to the show. Certain rules 
governing these things could be estab- 
lished so that everything would be done 
in a decent manner, not detrimental in 
any way to the show. 

I feel that we have an efficient corps 
of officers and that they will bring about 
the necessary rules and regulations 
governing our exhibitions, and the es- 
tablishing of standard varieties, so that 
in the near future there will be less cause 
for complaint along these lines and our 
society will prosper as never before. 

But our society is comparatively young 
yet, and it takes time to adjust all these 
matters, and it has to be done by busy 
men who receive nothing for their time 
and who are entitled to much credit for 
what they have already accomplished. 

With full confidence in our Board of 
Officers, and the assurance that our 
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members will stand by them in their 
efforts to improve the conditions of our 
society, we would bid them Godspeed in 
the good work. 

C. C. THAYER 





Heartsease Survives Frost 


I AM going to answer the Editor’s 
challenge to tell a better story about 
frost proof flowers. I have not grown 
the Ten Weeks’ Stocks for many years 
so cannot say as to how it would com- 
pare if grown side by side with the 
little Heartsease, the Mother of 
Pansies, but I do know that I have 
found no flower that can equal these 
little blossoms in hardiness, and that 
I have frequently picked them in past 
years the last week in November. But 
this year I gathered quantities of 
them from the open ground where 
they had no protection other than that 
afforded by near-by trees, on Dec. 19 
and a few scattering blossoms several 
times later, picking the last bouquet 
on Christmas day. 

I sent a nice bouquet of those picked 
the 19th to the Editor of the Grand 
Forks Herald, (North Dakota) and 
he thought it so remarkable an illus- 
tration of both the extreme hardiness 
of the flowers and our mild weather 
that he not only gave it a write-up in 
our local paper but it was published 
in many other papers in the U. S. as 
well. 

I find that Ye Editor of THE 
FLOWER GROWER is located not far 
from the 44th parallel of latitude, and 
that my garden is only about seven- 
teen miles south of the 48th. I have 
no accurate record of just what our 
weather was, but I know there were 
several mornings when it was down 
as low as eight degrees above zero, and 
one morning it was only two degrees 
above. I also know that the ground 
has been frozen too hard to dig for 
several weeks, yet these little blossoms 
have bloomed merrily on. I don’t 
know how they do it, and find it hard 
to believe myself, yet the blossoms are 
there. 

The latest annual to bloom in my 
garden this year was the Phlox drum- 
mondi, with Calendulas a close sec- 
ond. The big Pansies, Sweet Violets 
and Novae Angliae Asters tried to 
stay with the little Heartsease, but 
gave it up in despair several weeks 
earlier. | 

These little Heartsease riot over 
my garden, springing up from self- 
sown seeds everywhere between the 
larger perennials. They suffer con- 
siderably from Summer’s heat, but 
get dark and velvety with the cool 
weather, and make the garden bright 
with their hundreds of bright little 
faces after the dead stems of the tall 
growing perennials have been cut 
away. There is a fairly good illus- 
tration of them in the May 1923 
FLOWER GROWER on page 175. 


FANNIE MAHOOD HEATH, 
(N. Dak.) 
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Redlands Horticultural 
and Improvement Society 








FALL FLOWER SHOW 


The Fall Flower Show of the Red- 
lands (California) Horticultural and 
Improvement Society was held in the Ar- 
cade of the Santa Fe Railway Station 
on Nov. 8 and 9, 1923. It was an ex- 
ceptional show, both for the general high 
quality of the exhibits and for the fact 
that it was by far the largest ever held 
by this organization. 

Although there were many kinds of 
flowers on exhibition, Chrysanthemums, 
as is usual at this season, were all-pre- 
dominating. It was remarked by many 
that so far as the giant exhibition Chrys- 
anthemums were concerned the Amateur 
division of the show far outshone the 
open section, in spite of the many pro- 
fessional gardeners whose products were 
represented in the latter. On the other 
hand, it was a curious fact that when 
one came to the much more easily grown 
single and pompon types, as well as the 
perennials and other miscellaneous flow- 
ers, this relation between the two sides 
of the Arcade was quite unexpectedly 
reversed. Such a situation is quite the 
opposite from what most people would 
naturally expect and well exemplifies the 
fascination which the painstaking pro- 
duction of the monster show flowers has 
for many a small gardener and amateur. 

It has been often observed that with 
other things equal a pure white exhibi- 
tion "Mum will take the eyes of judges 
over the most gorgeous of the colored 
varieties. The present show illustrated 
this very neatly whe. in the class for 
specimen bloom a big unnamed white 
seedling grown by Kev. D. M. Kirk- 
patrick received first; a fine Louisa 
Pockett second; and Mrs. David Syme 
third. In the corresponding class in the 
Open Section, a wonderful specimen of 
Mrs. David Syme took first, with Louisa 
Pockett second. Against these flowers a 
single ribbon for third was the best the 
colored varieties could do. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s seedling, which measuréd nine 
inches through as it stood, was a truly 
wonderful garden produ tion,—easily 
the best Chrysanthemum in the entire 
show. It was of William Turner type, 
but William Turner itself did not get 
into the running very much this year. 
Colored varieties which figured heavily 
in the awards for their respective classes 
were Lady Hopetoun, Ongawa, Mrs. R. 
C. Pulling, Mrs. Geo. Pullman, Earl 
Kitchener, and Pockett’s Crimson. 

The display of singles was the best we 
have ever had, indeed a grand vase of 
the lovely pink Mildred Presby, par- 
tially disbudded, brought Mr. Kirk- 
patrick the coveted silver cup for Most 
Perfect Exhibit. Other prominent vari- 
eties of merit were Helen Marie Totty, 
Bronze Molly, Ida Catherine Skiff, Garza, 
Lily Neville, and Mrs. C. S. McKinney, 
though this last and Bronze Molly were 
for some reason unnoticed by the judges. 

The premier pompons were adjudged 
to be Golden West and Donald. Some 
exceptionally well grown Source d’Or 
shown by E. R. Fisher in the Amateur 
Class and Mr. White’s fine vase of the 





lovely new California in the Open Class 


were greatly admired and well deserved @ ® 


ribbons that they failed to receive. 

The anemone-flowered section was rep. 
resented in great variety by many en- 
tries, as of late their popularity has 
been decidedly on the ascendent. Graf 
von Oriola, Wee Wah, Godfrey’s Per- 
fection, and Golden Lida Thomas were 
prominent winners. Some of the spidery 
Japanese types of the order of Ju-Jitsy 
and Fugi were also well shown. 

_The many entries of Marigolds and 
Zinnias made the tabies for annuals very 
showy even by the side of the Chrysan- 
themums. Dahlias were comparatively 
few, but there were some attractive en- 
tries of single Asters, and a number of 
interesting Irises, including a spike of 
a handsome deep bronzy purple seedling 
of E. B. Williamson’s (No. D-27) shown 
by, Mr. White, which will be an ac- 
quisition if its fall-blooming habit proves 
to be more than a vagary. Space will 
not permit discussion of the Hemero- 
callis, gigantic Cockscombs, Cosmos, 
Salvias Sweet Peas, Pansies, Delphin- 
iums, Giant Petunias, Stapelias, sweet 
herbs, and scores of other beautiful or 
interesting things displayed. 

_ The Art entries were likewise ample 
in quantity, but so many were disap- 
pointingly put together that they hardly 
measured up to the rest of the show, 
while they suffered additional injury by 
crowding. The one outstanding entry 
was the beautiful mixed flower basket of 
Mrs. Willis G. Craig, a graceful ar- 
rangement of deep lilac Buddleia, Salvia 
leucantha, Scabiosa, Lemon Queen Mari- 
golds, Baby and J. S. Rossiter Chrys- 
anthemums, and Michaelmas Daisies, in 
a dull, metallic purple basket—very 
colorful, but so discreetly and happily 
blended that it deservedly received the 
premier award. On the Rose table, Mrs. 

C. G. White’s silver bowl of the royal 

Hadley was an easy winner. 


S. STILLMAN BERRY 





Canadian Horticultural Council 








The directors of the Canadian Horti- 
cultural Council met in Ottawa at the 
end of the year and dealt with several 
important undertakings of the Council. 
The directors present were the President, 
Colonel H. L. Roberts, Grimsby, Ont.; 
W. T. Macoun, Dominion Horticulturist; 
EK. B. Luke, Montreal; W. H. Stewart, 
Aylmer, Que.; Prof. F. W. Broderick, 
Winnipeg; W. Baxter, President, 
Niagara Fruit Growers’ Limited, 
Grimsby; Capt. L. F. Burrows, Ottawa. 

Applications for the registration of 
several new plant varieties were received. 
These included several varieties of the 
Gladiolus, the Agnes Rose, the Scugog 
Strawberry, and Lady Byng and J. R. 
Boarh Chrysanthemums. It was decided 


to record the origin and characteristic) e 


of a number of standard varieties o 
fruits originated in Canada. These in- 
clude the Fameuse and McIntosh Apples, 
Windsor Cherry, Fitzgerald Peach, 
Saunders Black Currant, Herbert Rasp- 
berry, Hillborn Black Raspberry, and 
Joscelyn Gooseberry. 

It was decided to undertake the or- 
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ganization of sections of the Council 
representing certain classes of flowers. 
These include Roses, Gladioli, the Peony, 
and Iris. 

Decisions were reached for the carry- 
ing on of trial gardens and demonstra- 
tion gardens that are to be operated in 
connection with plant registration. The 
former it was decided, shall be located at 
agricultural colleges and experimental 
farms. These gardens will be used to 
prove the merits of plants submitted for 
registration. Demonstration gardens 
shall be used for the purpose of display- 
ing horticultural varieties of merit. 
These gardens will be carried on by local 
organizations according to rules laid 
down by the Council. Applications have 
already been received by the Council 
for Peony, Gladiolus, Rose, and Iris dem- 
onstration gardens. The Council will 
provide standardized permanent labels 
for the instruction of the public, judges 
to score and classifv varieties, and give 
recognition and publicity to the gar- 
deners. Besides recognized old variet:es, 
new varieties are to be recorded by the 
Council. 

The Directors approved of the publica- 
tion of a Canadian Horticultural fe- 
view which will be an annual covering 
the activities of horticulture and allied 
industries. This will be a handbook of 
information for those interested in horti- 
cultural effort. lt was recommended by 
the Board that legislation be passed re- 
quiring that insecticidal poisons shall 
be sold under a guarantee of analysis. 


J. B. SPENCER 





The Takoma Horticultural Club 





The Takoma Horticultural Club held 
its annual Chrysanthemum show at the 
Public Library on the evenings of No- 
vember 8 and 9. Considering the early 
heavy frosts which badly damaged quite 
a few of our exhibitors’ coliections, the 
showing was very creditable. The in- 
crease in the number of varieties exhib- 
ited and the improved quality of the 
flowers was especially noticeable. 

Awards were given to C. H. Spencer, 
Mrs. H. E. Allanson, A. Sommar, Roy 
G. Pierce, A. H. Deike, Mrs. L. A. Bar- 
rett, Mrs. Jennie H. Adams and James 
M. R. Adams. 

Varieties taking awards were Mrs. W. 
E. Buckingham, Dazlon, Frances G. Wil- 
liamson, Soleil dOr, Bronze Molly, 
Golden Mensa, Yellow Baby, Iva, Char- 
lotte Howark, Juliana, Pink Dotty, Capt. 
R. H. Cook, White Doty, Buena, White 
Quilled and Red Doty. 

Messrs. H. Jack and Wm. R. Poore 
kindly officiated as judges. Charles H. 
Totty & Company most generously. do- 
nated the prizes. 

JAMES M. R. ADAMs, 
Chairman on Awards 





BOOK REVIEWS 





Variety in the Little Garden, by Mrs. 
Francis King; The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston. 

This book will appeal first to those 
who get some of the same joy from read- 
ing a well written book about flower gar- 
dening that they do from actually work- 
ing in one; second, to those who have a 
small garden and wish to fill it to over- 
flowing; third, to those who have a large 
garden, and the means and desire to do 






things on an elaborate scale, and lastly 
to those who love blue flowers. Mrs. 
King surely does love anything blue or 
lavender or purple, and also the con- 
trasts and combinations of different spe- 
cies growing side by side. I must con- 
fess my own pleasures in gardening 
come from such totally different sources 
that as I read this little book I felt 
somewhat like a fellow who had climbed 
her garden fence in the face of a “No 
Trespassing” sign. But I can honestly 
be included in the first class listed above, 
and report real interest in all that is 
told. Chapters are given over to variety 
in spring flowers, those of early Sum- 
mer, annuals, perennials, newer flowers, 
shrubs and trees, and Mrs. King wan- 
ders from her main subjects just enough 
to give a pleasing informality to her 
style. She lays especial emphasis on 
the value of careful study of catalogues, 
and books and periodicals on gardening, 
in order to get variety and quality in the 
garden. Too few people realize the im- 
portance of this point, and if we could 
only see in a garden all the combinations 
and varieties mentioned, we might ap- 
preciate more the wide experience and 
knowledge upon which Mrs. King has 
drawn in her writing. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


Principles of Flower Arrangement, by 
Edward A. White, Professor of 
Floriculture in N. Y. State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
A. T. De La Mare Co. Inc., New 
York, $2.50 

A person with no skill in the art of ar- 
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ranging flowers cannot expect to be able 
to read this book hastily and then com- 
pete with an expert, but he will surely 
be impressed with the amount of study 
which can be given to this subject with 


profit. And a hasty reading will also 
disclose many do’s and don’ts that are 
valuable. Lists of available flowers, har- 
monious colors and good flower combina- 
tions are given, and a very complete in- 
dex makes all this instantly useful. 

But the book is really intended for the 
person willing to practice, to read and to 
re-read. Basic principles are given in 
a scholarly way. Realizing that flower 
arrangement has many principles in 
common with other arts employing col- 
ors, Professor White has drawn freely 
from the rules recognized in these arts. 
With many fine illustrations, and cover- 
ing subjects for both amateur and pro- 
fessional florists, the book is undoubtedly 
of very great value. The last chapter 
gives practical exercises in flower ar- 
rangement, a bid to “try our hands at 
it” that few flower lovers will be able 
to resist. One chapter gives fully the 
principles of Japanese flower arrange- 
ment, and the statement that while there 
are many principles governing it, which 
are valuable in the American style, still 
“there are few rooms and but few oc- 
casions where distinctly Japanese ar- 
rangements would be appropriate” gives 
real comfort to those of us who have 
failed to enthuse properly over stray 
stubs or branches painfully supported 
in flat dishes. 


EDWARD AUTEN, Jr. 




















THE ITINERANT BASKET WEAVER 


A while back you had an article on basket weaving so I am for- 
warding the enclosed picture thinking some of your readers might be 


interested. 


It is of an old basket weaver, scissors sharpener, umbrella mender 
and Jack-of-all-trades man. The old fellow moved from place to place, 
stopping where grass grew plentifully that his old gray mare might 
have feed, and where Willows were thick. 

These he gathered, stripped them of their bark and wove them 


into baskets of all descriptions. 


To me the work seemed slow and tedious, and the remuneration 
small, but with no house rent to pay, free range for his horse, and no 
desire for anything but the necessities, it took very little for the old 


fellow to live. 


His work was neat, and well done. 


During the Winter he was 


given the use of an empty tenant house for a basket or two. Wood is 
plentiful so he did not have to purchase fuel. 


Mary E. BENHAM 











My Mother’s Garden 
(Continued from page 67) 

Have you made it with her and has 
she taken you for a peep at the mother 
bird in the nest in the Syringa bush? 
You have been silent listening to the 
Veery singing in the Elm tree, you 
have watched the Humming Birds vis- 
iting the Columbines. 

She says, “Are not my Irises a 
sight and I have now in June fifty- 
three different varieties of flowering 
plants.” 

She tells you of a peculiar Hum- 
ming Bird, ruby throated with a yel- 
low band below the throat and all 
around which has haunted the Col- 
umbines for a week even in the pour- 
ing rain. She thinks the Humming 
Birds come first to the flowers and the 
bees follow. 

She says, she loves that line “a 
little piping of leaf-hid birds” and per- 
haps she gets her Keats for she is not 
exact in quotation and reads the 
lovely lines about the Roses from a 
friend 


“But when—Oh friend thy Roses come to me 
My sense with their deliciousness was spelled. 
Soft voices had they that with tender plea 
Whispered of peace and truth and friendliness.” 


S° FROM the Robin’s Easter pa- 
rade and the first Snowdrop un- 
til “Autumn, when the dry leaf eddy- 
ing whirls” the choice hours of her 
home life were spent in her garden. 
She loved to sit on the green bench 
under the Apple tree at one end of 
which stood a lusty Grapefruit tree 
in a green tub. 

She had brought home a seed from 
some banquet, enjoyed when the 
Grapefruit was still a rarity, and had 
given it to her youngest granddaugh- 
ter, who had planted it and reared it 
until it was a tree taller than herself. 

This tree was one of Stephen’s 
many trials. (How I should like to 
tell you the whole story of Stephen, 
but a book could be written about his 
faithful unfaithfulness and his in- 
dispensable inactive activities.) The 
yearly potting of the Grapefruit tree 
would make an exciting chapter in 
that book. 


My mother loved the morns of dew 
strung gossamer and the thoughtful 
days without a stir,—again at noon— 
“This summer noon before me lies. 
The fragrance of the early hay 
blended with the rose perfume—in- 
vites my sense and faint thoughts of 
childish days are borne within my 
brain,” and the night, when in the 
early starlight she walked and paused 
and gently ber.t above them as if she 
said a kind good night to every clos- 
ing flower. 


Hints from the Window Garden 
(Continued from page 60) 


house before. It is just the same as 
a miniature greenhouse, and with this 
glass bowl you can start a limited 
quantity of seeds for your window 
garden. Try sowing Cyclamen (Fig. 
8); Lady Washington Geraniums 
(Fig. 7); Fairy Roses (Fig. 1); 
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Fuchsias (Fig. 2); Double Petunias, 
Abutilons, and quite a list of good 
window plants. 

Have you ever tried the Variegated 
Funkia as a window plant? It is quite 
hardy, and very ornamental. It is 
shown at Fig. 10. Other good plants 
for the window garden are the differ- 
ent kinds of Cacti (Fig. 9), which are 
very easily grown. You can root cut- 
tings of these with the greatest ease. 
How the cuttings are made is shown 
at Figs. 11 and 12. 

If you have been storing your Fuch- 
sias away in the cellar all Winter, and 
are going to cut them back before 
starting them again, make a few cut- 
tings of the old wood, in the manner 
shown at Fig. 13. 

One of the best old-fashioned win- 
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dow plants, and one easily grown from 
seed, is the Balsam. Why not plant 
a few seeds now for this Spring? 





Frost Proof Flowers 


Just read your article on frost-proof 
flowers and note your question. 

On Christmas day, 1923, I found 
three Calendula blooms in my open 
garden, the plants apparently not hav- 
ing suffered from the weather al- 
though on the 18th of December the 
temperature dropped to zero. The 
blooms were small but well formed. 

In addition to this I have Petunia 
plants which went through this low 
temperature and are still nice and 
green, but they had stopped blooming 
before the freeze. Vic L. HArRIs 

















NELUMBO HURLEY AND A NATIVE OF NEW GUINEA* 


This Lotus is allied to the Sacred Lotus of Egypt and 
was named for Capt. Frank Hurley, who discovered it at 
Lake Murray, New Guinea, and who made the above photo. 

This Lotus has a flower fourteen inches in diameter on 
stems eight to ten feet tall, and the leaves are thirty-six 


inches across. 
rose-pink. 


The color of the flower is described as a rich 


*NEW GUINEA (ghin’ee), or Papua, a large island lying 
N. of Australia, from which it is in part separated by Torres 
Strait. The western half, with an area of about 152,000 sq. m. 
and a population estimated at 200,000 is a possession of Holland; 
the eastern half forms British New Guinea (area 90,540 sq. m.; 
pop. 350,000 inclusive of the D’Entrecastecux and Louisiade island 
groups). The climatic conditions are essentially tropical, with a 


generally high temperature, and little variation. 


Much of the 


surface is covered with luxuriant forests, whose primeval char- 


acter has as yet been but little distur’ 


are Papuans. (From 


bed. The native inhabitants 
3 Gasetteer) 
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Temperature for Gladi- 
olus Bulb Storage 


To THE EDITOR :-— 

Can Gladiolus bulbs be stored without injury 
in a basement where the temperature in Winter 
is not likely to go below 50° F. and might stand 
at 70° F. for a period of three to four days, 
slightly lower at night? Conditions other than 
temperature would be favorable. E. 


Answer:—Gladiolus bulbs may be 
stored for a time at 50° to 70° F., but 
this temperature is entirely too high for 
best results. It depends, of course, on 
humidity of the air, but it is more than 
probable that this temperature will lead 
to .a drying out of the bulbs which will 
cause them to lose their vitality more 
or less. Temperatures ranging from 35° 
to 50° have proved altogether satisfac- 
tory for the storage of Gladiolus bulbs. 

It would really seem that you should 
be able to get iower temperatures than 
50° to 70°, in most any basement in 
Winter by suitable opening of windows 
at night, or when the temperature out- 
side was favorable. The writer has a 
basement with heavy galvanized screen 
over the windows, so the windows may 
be opened wide when the temperature 
is right; or perhaps cracked open only a 
little when the temrerature is low; and 
closed, of course, when temperature is 
too high or too cold outside. A little 

judgment and experience is necessary. 


MapIson COOPER 





Trouble with Gloxinia 


To THE EDITOR :— 


What is the cause, also remedy, for a blight 
or disease that attacks my Gloxinia leaves? I 
grew the plants from seed and but one bloomed, 
as the rest had a dry spot come on the leaves 
that finally destroyed leaves and buds as if they 
had been scorched by a fire. It also attacked 
my pot of Achimenes after they were six inches 
high, and destroyed that growth, although the 
Gloxinias came up again after I removed the 
diseased top, only to become infested with the 
same trouble again. So all the Spring and Sum- 
mer I have had but one blossom from fifteen 
plants. I changed the soil and removed them 
from a warm sunny window to a cooler room 
and indirect sunlight, but to no avail. 


A FLOWER LOVER 


Answer :—Gloxinia leaves should never 
be wetted, and the trouble you describe 
is usually the result of spots of water 
on the foliage, especially when exposed 
to sunlight. This plant is usually very 
free from disease. The foliage would 
not endure spraying. The plants must be 
shaded from sunlight and kept in a 
place protected from drafts; a rather 
close, humid atmosphere suits them while 
in active growth. When they begin to 
flower they should have plenty of air. 
When the dormant tubers are repotted in 
February, they should be given little 
water until active root growth begins. 
Desirable soil for Gloxinias is two parts 
leaf mold, one part fibrous loam and one 
part peat. Careful watering has much 
to do with success in growing Gloxinias 
or Achimenes at all stages of their culti- 
vation.—Rural New Yorker 





Forcing Gladioli 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Is it necessary in forcing Gladioli that they 
should be placed in a cool temperature, as are 
the Dutch bulbs, so that they can form roots, 
or may they be put into a warm temperature, 





and forced at once? I am especially interested 
in using the Primulinus Hybrids. N. W. R. 

Answer:—Bulbs for forcing should be 
thoroughly cured. Then they may be 
potted or planted in benches. A Carna- 
tion house temperature, with about 50° 
at night during the Winter, is about 
right. 

Gladioli will flower in from ten to 
twenty weeks after planting, but forc- 
ing varieties usually from twelve to six- 
teen weeks. Primulinus Hybrids may 
contain both very early and very late 
bloomers. 


Rhododendrons and 
Lilies from Seed 





To THE EpIToR :— 


Can you tell me how to handle and plant seeds 
of Rhododendrons and Madonna and Regale Lilies? 


H. C. S&S. 


Answer:—Rhododendron seeds, which 
are very small, should be sown in Spring 
in pans or boxes, well drained and filled 
with sandy peat. Soil should be well 
watered previous to sowing. The seeds 
should be covered very slightly with fine 
sand or finely cut sphagnum moss, or 
merely pressed in and not covered at all. 
To prevent drying, a sheet of glass or a 
thin covering of moss may be put over 
the surface, but this must be taken off 
as soon as the seeds begin to germinate. 
If not sown too thickly they may remain 
in the seedbox until the following Spring, 
being protected in a frame during Win- 
ter. 

Sow the Lily seed thinly in boxes of 
light sandy soil, in rows two inches 
apart, and cover about one-half inch deep 
with finely sifted sphagnum moss. Keep 
the boxes in the house or greenhouse 
until the seedlings appear, when they 
may be set out of doors in a shady place 
during the Summer. When the little 
plants are two or three inches high they 
may be transplanted into cold frames or 
a well-prepared bed outside, moving them 
later to their permanent place. Freshly 
gathered seeds germinate more quickly 
than those that have become hard and 
dry, but sometimes the seed of some 
varieties will lie dormant for a year be- 
fore germination.—Rural New Yorker 





Questions and Answers Asked 
- .: "and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the in- 
quirer, as well as the Editor. A brief statement 
of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


COCONUT IN GREENHOUSE 

I once saw a Coconut growing in a 
five inch pot in a greenhouse. As this 
was several years ago and I did not ask 
questions, I would very much like to 
know if the nut would be planted with 
the eyes down, and what heat is required, 
and if planted in sand. 

W. ALLISTER 


BLUE BONNET FLOWERS 
A subscriber wants to know if the 
Blue Bonnet Flower of Texas will grow 
in Ohio and whether best to plant seed 
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in the Fall or Spring. Any reader fa- 
miliar with this plant will confer a favor 
on the inquirer by writing fully about 
it for publication in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 


WHITE FLY ON PLANTS 


I am bothered with a very small white 
fly on my plants, and would like to know 
some remedy for them. 

Have tried Black Leaf 40, insect 
powder and soap but without results. 
They stay on the under side of the leaf. 
Any information will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 


DELPHINIUM BLIGHT 

A reader wants to know about the 
control of Delphinium blight. It has 
been suggested that animal manures 
should not be used, but that commercial 
fertilizers and lime be used instead. 

Any reader having experience with 
Delphinium blight and its control will 
confer a favor on our correspondent by 
giving as full information as possible. 


DIVIDING AND PROTECTING HYDRANGEAS 
IN SOUTHERN NEW YORK 

I have a dwarf Hydrangea (not stand- 
ard) and I find that the branches of 
this bush are getting entirely too large. 
Would you advise dividing same? A 
local gardener claims that dividing would 
be a detriment to the bush. If dividing 
is advisable when is the best time to do 
the work? 

I have found in the past that this bush 
did not give many blooms, so in 1922 
I boxed or protected with boards during 
the Winter. The bush is now so large 
that boxing is difficult and it makes a 
bad appearance. Is it essential to cover 
this Hydrangea to get an abundance of 
— I do not see anyone else doing 
this. 

Suggestions from any of your readers 
will be appreciated. ie Wee 


TROUBLE WITH BEGONIAS 


I have several kinds of Begonias. They 
are set out in the ground during the 
Summer and in the Fall potted and 
brought indoors. They are in earth of 
a mixture of garden soil, florists potting 
soil, and with a small amount of bone 
meal mixed in. The house is steam 
heated and maintained at seventy during 
the day and sixty-four to sixty-six dur- 
ing the night. Moisture is supplied by 
humidifiers on radiators. 

The plants shed their leaves, with no 
sign of wilting or dying, until nothing 
but bare stalks are left. These are 
healthy and send out new leaves only 
to have them drop off in turn. A solution 
would be appreciated. 

G. A. SrEDHOF 


ANSWERS 





POULTRY DROPPINGS FOR GLADIOLI 


I notice in “Queries and Answers” 
you say that poultry droppings is good 
for top dressing for “Glads.” It is, but 
in its raw or pure state is almost too 
strong to use, so here is how I use it: 

I take an old barrel and fill it about 
one-half full of droppings and then fill 
the barrel with water. In two or three 
days it is ready for use—by sprinkling 
over the ground with an old sprinkler. 
This lessens the tendency to burn, and 
also distributes more evenly the nitrogen 
it contains, thus reducing to a great 
extent the rank growth otherwise pro- 
moted by its use. E. L. S. 
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BIRD BATHS 

In reply to “Mrs. H. C. B.” in regard 
to bird bath, may I suggest having the 
water rather shallow? My experience 
with a bird bath, which has been in use 
for four years, is that the Robins like 
the water about two inches deep, but the 
Bluebirds will not go in it at this depth. 
They wait until a Robin or two has taken 
his bath, and will then take possession 
as the water has been splashed out by 
the Robin. I sometimes fill it only one 
inch deep. The Song Sparrow prefers 
it shallow also. Bluebirds and Robins 
bring their young to drink and bathe. 
The bath is only a small twelve inch 
square, rustless metal one, fitted over a 
post about four feet high to correspond 
with small white fence and gate. It is 
removable, so that it can be easily 
washed and filled with fresh water. The 
— is made convenient for the birds’ 
eet. , 

This bath is placed in front of a flower 
border and exposed to the sun all day 
long, as I have no shade in the yard, but 
the birds love the water, and stay all 
Summer long. Bluebirds use a little 
house in the vard each year to nest. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robin go to my neighbors 
to build their home, but use our bath. 

This bath is in such constant use. the 
birds sometimes quarrel among them- 
selves, so I also place a small shallow 
flat dish on the garden seat under the 
pergola and keep fresh water in it and 
it is used as much as the metal bath, by 
the smaller birds. I also scatter some 
bird seed and a few crumbs of bread 
each day, on one corner of garden seat. 

I don’t say this is the proper setting 
or proper bird bath, but it is successful. 


Mrs. W. S. W. 


A SUCCESSFUL BIRD BATH 


I note “Mrs. H. C. B.” has a bird bath 
on her lawn which she says the birds 
do not patronize, which seems strange. 
I have one of cement, standing on the 
brow of one of the terraces in my gar- 
den. My wife and I take a lot of 
pleasure watching the birds have their 
usual morning bath. Robins, Sparrows, 
Orioles, Woodpeckers and much to our 
surprise there were four Blue Jays, all 
waiting on the side of bath until one 
of them finished, when it would turn 
around and shake its tail in the water 
and then fly away to some perch and sun 
itself and shake its wings. 

I also have a Lily pool in the garden 
where the birds try to get a drink by 
standing on the leaves of the Lilies. 
Have a number of birds made of ce- 
ment and painted which may attract 
others. Also have bird houses for Mar- 
tins, Wrens and other birds, and in the 
Winter put out a feeding tray and suet 
boxes for the Nuthatches and Wood- 
peckers. Sparrows, of course, are in 
the majority on the tray but they can’t 
hang on the wire feeding boxes. Judg- 
ing from my conditions I do not see why 
“Mrs. H. C. B.” should have any trouble 
in having birds use the bath. sae 


CARE OF POINSETTIA 


Answering “R. A. A.,” I should keep 
the Poinsettia out in the open during the 
warm summer months, being careful in 
watering, (pot to have good drainage), 
and keep soil moist but not soaked. At 
all times the plant should be in full sun- 
shine, until the nights begin to get cool. 
Then take into house and keep in a 


sunny window, in a warm room, until © 


after blooming time. Keep in a tem- 
perature from sixty to seventy, in clear 
weather, and not below fifty at any time. 
After the plant is finished blooming it 
may be stored away until the warm 
weather comes again in early Summer, 
and it will start all over again. 


THomas Cot, (Ga.) 


DIVIDING AMARYLLIS 
Your correspondent, “Mrs. H. G.” 
should give the name of the variety of 
Amaryllis she proposes to divide. Many 
kinds throw offsets, the removal of which 
is readily explainable on sight—such is 
the case with Vittata Hybrids. J. C. V. 





Catalogues and Price Lists 


Van Wyngarden Bros., R. F. D. 8, Hebron, 
Ind. Bees and honey. 


C. M. Grossman, Petoskey, Mich. Wholesale 
trade list of Gladioli. 

Azro M. Dows, 165 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 
Price list of Gladioli. 


Paul L. Ward, Box 188, Hillsdale, Mich. Quan- 
ve A price list of Gladiolus bulblets and small 
ulbs. 


Stanley Thrope, R. D. Medway, Mass. 
logue of Gladioli. 14 pages and cover. 


Cata- 


Ralph J. Rooney, 1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, 
Ore. Wholesale price list of Gladioli. 


O. M. Pudor, 


4 Wash. 
of Delphiniums. 


Puyallup, Catalogue 


Amos G. Sherman, 247 Grove St., 
Falls, Mass. Catalogue of Gladioli. 


Chicopee 


J. H. Callander, 575 Weller St., 


‘. Peterboro, 
Ont. Price list of Gladioli. 


Com- 
plete price list of seeds of perennial and biennial 
plants. 


Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, Ohio. 


O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, 
of Irises and Gladioli. 


Wash. Catalogue 


Mrs. Charles D. Thomas, Herkimer, N. Y. Re- 
tail price list of Gladioli. ; 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. Catalogue of 
Kunderd’s Gladioli for 1924 with new types, new 
classes and new colors. 56 pages and cover, with 
index. Colored cover and several fine color plate 
illustrations. There are several new features in 
the Kunderd catalogue for 1924, and it has more 
than the usual number of illustrations, and the 
index makes it quickly accessible. 


Francis H. Williams, 19 Sanford St., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Price list of Gladiolus planting stock and 
bulblets. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Bur- 
pee’s Annual for 1924. 188 pages and cover. 
Richly illustrated and with unusual illustrations 
in the floral section. 


Henry H. Breuss, Ridge Road, R. D. 
burg, N. Y. Retail price list of Gladioli. 
planting stock and bulblet list. 


1, Ham- 
Also 


Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, Iowa. Whole- 


sale price list of Gladiolus bulbs. 


Winchester Floral and Nursery Co., Coombs, 
Vancouver Island, B. C. Price list of Dahlias. 


Edgewater Farms, Sterling, Ill. Wholesale price 
list of Gladioli. 

J. L. Vondel, Sharon, Mass. List of clearance 
sale Gladioli. 


F. A. Wetzel, 1824 Butternut St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. Retail price list of Gladioli. 


M. G. Tyler, 1660 Denver Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Catalogue of the Mastick Dahlia Creations for 
1924. 24 pages and cover. 


Jessie L. Seal, 607 Third Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. 1924 catalogue of Dahlias, 24 pages and 
cover. Exceptionally well illustrated. 


W. F. Shearer, Angola, Ind. Retail catalogue 
and price list of Gladioli. Also trade list. 
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George H. Ray, Amherst, Va. 
Gladioli. 


Azro M. Dows, Kearney Square, Lowell, Mass. 


Catalogue of Dahlias, Gladioli, Cannas, 
Lilies, Peonies, etc. 10 pages and cover. 


Help Wanted 


THE FLOWER GROWER is published from 
a small hamlet, and we seem to have ex. 


Irises, 





hausted the local labor market so far as ~ 


help available in connection with office 
work of THE FLOWER GROWER is con- 
cerned. 

We need more help in this office and 
could use the services of two or three 
people. Right now we need a bookkeeper 
and one or two people in the subscription 
department; and a person with literary 
qualifications would also be useful. [| 
would like to correspond with anyone 
interested in forming a connection with 
THE FLOWER GROWER in most any ca- 
pacity as above outlined, or a combina- 
tion of them. Only those who are will- 
ing to work for a reasonable wage to be- 
gin with need apply. 

Anyone coming into this office will 
be expected to lend a hand on anything 
that comes up. No idlers with imaginary 
qualifications wanted, but real workers, 
and with the more activity the better, 
Conditions here are somewhat crude and 
difficult, but write me and I will tell 
you more about it. 





Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 





Old Horticultural Books 
and Magazines Wanted 


The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
-~ eee Madison Cooper, Calcium, 





Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have a few surplus issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, 2 few from each year, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
There are but few months available of 
1922 and not many of 1919; more of the 
other four years. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of the 
years above stated, postpaid, $1.50. 

Sixteen, (16) as above, postpaid, $1.00. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 

MaDISON Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 


DAHLIAS 


The best of the newer varieties, together 
with our own introductions. 
JOHN M. ROOT 
412 Lees Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 
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